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HE 17th of June takes on ad- 
ditional significance this year 
as the 2csoth anniversary of the 
f Louisburg by the New 
England Pepperell. 
The erection of a monument on the 
site the old French fortress, by the 
Society of Colonial Wars, will mark 
the day And here at home the 
celebration of Bunker Hill Day will 
gain in fervor by the thought that 
the monument set up on the shores 
of Cape Breton is in honor of the 
same colonists who held the hill on 
Boston valiantly just 
thirty years later. 


capture 


forces under 


harbor so 


NE of the first acts of Mr. Olney 

n his official capacity as Secre- 
tary of State is the issuance of a 
notice to American citizens not to 
meddle in the fight which is going 
on in Cuba. There is no great en- 
thusiasm in behalf of the cause of 
Cuban independence among our 
people; the days of filibustering 
expeditions have long passed away ; 
but in view of recent appeals to 
what is called the jingo spirit, it 
does no harm to recall officially to 
people’s minds the fact that we are 
a peaceful nation and that the 
United States is a friendly neighbor. 


A POOR fellow—a graduate of 

Heidelberg, a mining engineer 
—became discouraged by the loss of 
money and by misfortune, and shot 
himself in New York a day or two 


ago. He left a letter to the coroner, 
saying, “Colonel Ingersoll is right 
ws and lectures, and as to 
my Opinion the most sensible man 
in the country.” 


APROPOs to the controversy 
which seems likely to outlast 
time ‘itself, a distinguished Shake- 
Spearian scholar writes us: “For 
every crotchetty literary man on 
~ Shakespeare did one of the 
ry acts a mortal can do for his 
appeared uiterly cad’ seeped 
iy y and absolutely— 
ery trace of him is lost—of course 
e did it intentionally. In these 
Our years he can be made to learn 


every ; 
ery trade and profession on earth. 
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He went to sea (vide The Tempest); 
he studied Law, Medicine, and Theol- 
ogy ; he was a soldier in the Nether 
lands; he read all the Greek and 
Latin Classics; he was a _ practical 
printer and had charge of a farm; 
his knowledge of timber and timber- 
trees is unsurpassed even at this day; 
and he was unquestionably a pigeon 
fancier—he knew that a _ pigeon 
lacked gall, as we find in Hamlet. 
Those blessed four years! If you 
wish for the proofs that he was a 
soldier with Sydney, proofs which 
convinced Lord Lyndhurst, you'll 
find them in a little book (of course 
it’s in the Boston Library, in your 
Public Library) by W. J]. Thomas, 
called Three Noteletson Shakespeare 
which, for my sins,I read twenty 
years ago as I read all the irrefraga- 
ble proofs of Shakespeare’s profes- 
sional skill in every known craft. 
But for Shakespeare’s biography | 
care not ajot. That we know noth 
ing of his life, | thank God. No 
mortal can live up to the grandeur 
of the plays, and I do not care for 
feet of clay—moz/” 
be settled that the 
‘potato plan’ in Boston will 
succeed. All of the land prepared 
for free planting in West Roxbury— 
thirty acres of it—has been taken up 
and is under cultivation. It does 
not appear that these amateur 
farmers are actually destitute ; in- 
deed, absolute destitution would 
forbid farming, for men must eat 
and live while they work. But the 
enterprise is teaching a great lesson 
as to the wise way of living. 
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THE ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 


HE celebration of next Wednes- 
day marks the end of two hun- 
dred and fifty years since the ‘ Free 
Schoole of 1645 in Roxburie’ was 
established. The history of this 
school is better known than that of 
any of our older institutions. From 
the fact that its business was con- 
ducted by a board of trustees, its 
records have been more carefully 
kept than those of the Boston Latin 
School, which is the only school in 
America which can prove an older 
birthday than this at Roxbury. 

To print this sentence requires of 
us the receiving of a hundred letters 
from our correspondents in the state 
of New York and wherever the Dutch 
Reformed Church holds sway. To 
the credit of the early settlers in 
Manhattan, a schoolmaster was sent 
over to them before 1620. But so 
far as we are aware there is nowhere 
a person so bold as to tell us where 
a school was established, where it 
was continued, and, in short, what is 
its history, from that beginning. 
That there was a school in North 
America before 1635 may be con- 
sidered as certain; it is probable 
that at Saint Augustine and Sante 
Fé men taught children the use of 
letters. The claim which the Boston 
school makes, and which the Rox- 
bury school makes, is that there is a 


continuous history of these schools 
from 1635 and 1645. We can tell 
where our were, and who 
kept them ; we can tell who were the 
scholars who went to them, And 
thus far the enthusiastic partisans of 
the priority of the worthy burghers 
of Manhattan have not been able to 
present any such evidence of an es- 
tablished and permanent school, 
either in New York or at Albany. 

The Roxbury Latin School is now 
known, through the American world, 
as perhaps the best classical school 
in the United States. Here, again, 
we shall bring upon ourselves a 
storm of enthusiastic protest, and we 
are very glad whenever we find that 
the graduates of Exeter or the grad- 
uates of the Boston Latin School 
consider that their schools are the 
best in the world. It is a feeling 
which the graduate of a school should 
be encouraged to maintain. But the 
fact remains that since the year 1867 
an accomplished scholar, a man of 
rare genius and enthusiasm in educa- 
tion, has been at the head of the Rox- 
bury Latin School. The fact remains 
that under its constitution it is pos- 
sible to retain such a teacher with 
more certainty than under democratic 
institutions based on universal suf- 
frage, where every year it is doubt- 
ful whether a head-master may not 
be removed. It is the great good 
fortune of the Roxbury Latin School 
that a certain permanence is _ its 
spirit, and that a spirit so strong 
and noble as has belonged to the 
Roxbury Latin School now for 
many years can be attained by the 
existence of a board of trustees. 

We need not go farther in saying 
why this school has earned the 
reputation which it has. But those 
who have been so fortunate as to be 
acquainted with its methods and 
make-up know that there are certain 
advantages attending a school of a 
hundred and fifty boys which cannot 
belong to one of the larger institu- 
tions. No persons have had a better 
opportunity than we have to know 
how thorough and excellent is the 
work done in the Boston Latin 
School under the care of Mr. Merrill 
and his accomplished assistants. 
No one hds less desire to speak of 
that work slightly, or without giving 
full credit to the success of that re- 
markable institution. All the same, 
such a school as that calls together 
a very large number of pupils; it is 
not in any way sure that one of those 
pupils will remain with it for a 
month. There are certain advan- 
tages connected with a small school 
and with the kind of discipline there 
possible, which the larger school, 
from no fault of its own, cannot 
claim. 


schools 


Mr. Collar was once asked if he 
could convey in few words some 
idea of his system of education, and 
he answered good-naturedly that he 
never had any system. His old boys 
will understand what he meant in 
this off-hand reply. They know per- 
fectly well how much they gain from 
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his enthusiasm in the business in 
hand, from the remarkable range of 
his general information, from his 
willingness to take them into his 
confidence or into his counsels, 
which in so many instances makes 
him the personal friend and adviser 
of his pupils long after they have 
left the care of the school itself. 
Mr, Emerson said, in a remarkable 
letter to his daughter, which has be- 
come classical, “It is of little con- 
sequence what you study ; the ques- 
tion is with whom you study.” In 
this phrase there is meaning not to 
be forgotton by anyone who has 
the charge of young people. It is 
the great good fortune of hundreds 
of young men that they look back 
to years which were spent in a com- 
panionship becoming more and 
more valuable as they advanced in 
age, with one who was not only a 
teacher but a friend. 
EDWARD FE. HALE, 


FOR RELIEF OF PEARY. 


HOSOEVER is 
Arctic affairs is intent at 
present upon the progress of the 
subscription to a Peary Relief Fund. 
It is satisfactory to be informed that 
the necessary sum is almost made 
up, and it is earnestly to be hoped 
that what is lacking may be forthwith 
contributed. For surely Lieut. Peary 
deserves support at the hands of the 
American people. By his achieve- 
ments in 1891-92 he increased ap- 
preciably the prestige of the United 
States abroad, both among scientific 
men and among the masses. It was 
one of the most brilliant successes, 
that of Peary in those years, among 
all Arctic ventures. Not only did the 
North Greenland expedition reach 
the furthest point north on the East 
coast of Greenland, but also it made 
valuable observations of weather con- 
ditions, of geological conditions— 
particularly of glacical formations — 
and, above all, of the habits and lan- 
guage of the interesting tribe of 
Eskimos on Whale Sound, Let us” 
never forget these things, in think- 
ing of Lieutenant Peary. They 
counted in our favor as a people in 
the estimation of other peoples. They 
were valuable in themselves, 


Now that Lieutenant Peary, hav 
ing failed in his second expedition 
—that of 1893-94—nevertheless, has 
bravely remained in Greenland to 
make another trial this Spring, the 
American people is bound to bring 
him home in honor. If he has suc- 
ceeded in making new discoveries, 
this nation will share in his triumph. 
If he has failed, then for the sake of 
what he has done he deserves con- 
sideration from us. But if unsup- 
ported by America he should be 
compelled to remain still another 
winter in Greenland, and after that 
to return by a perilous sledge-journey 
to Upernavik and by a voyage to 
Copenhagen ; and if upon his return 
to this country he should have new 
discoveries to announce, then would 
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our national neglect of our distin- 
guished countryman rightly be the 
derision of English, French, Aus- 
trians and Russians, who sustain 
and honor their explorers. 

But even. supposing that Lieuten- 
ant Peary were not in Greenland, 
there are reasons for sending to 
Whale Sound a scientific expedition, 
and that presently. For upon the 
shores of this Sound lives a race 
that is probably least modified by 
contact with civilization of any race 
in the world. The Whale Sound Es 
kimo 1s as nearly as possible /Aomme 
naturel—and an excellent argument 
he would have furnished to Jean 
Jacques, for he is a noble fellow 
and happy withal. 

About him, both of Lieutenant 
Peary’s parties have learned much, 
but much is still to be learned. ‘The 
details of religious beliefs, folk-tales 
and superstitions, among the most im 
portant of the bits of information con 
cerning a new tribe, remain to be 
gathered. But they must be gathered 
quickly. Already, with the distribu 
tion among them of wood and tools, 
the Eskimos have changed their 
habits. The change is but slight as 
yet: doubtless it has not affected their 
habits of thought. But every day 
of possession will alter the Eskimo 
character more seriously. Presently 
the time will come when, like his 
race-bretheren in Danish Greenland, 
by contact with white men and their 
inventions, he will be altogether per 
verted from his original simplicity. 
Then he will lose much of his value 
as a subject. He ought to be seized 
at once, and considered seriously by 
an expert ethnologist. In fact, it 
would be a capitel plan to send an 
expert to live for a year with the 
northern tribe. Still, equipped with 
the knowledge of the language and 
customs gained by the two previous 
expeditions, a good observer could 
do important work in 
summer. 

Moreover, there is other work to be 
done. Not all the interesting prob 
lems of Greenland are solved ; there 
is still plenty to keep busy the ham 
mer, the dredge, the compass, the 
barometer and the gun for many 
years. 

Considering the double value of 
this projected expedition, there 
ought not to be any lack of funds 
to equip the party thoroughly, nor 
any lack of interest, whether scien- 
tific or popular, in its success. 

ALBERT WHITE VORSE. 
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DR. THOMAS M. DROWN. 
OR the second time within ten 
years the state of Massachu- 
setts suffers a serious loss in the de- 
partment of technical education. 
Today there is the compensation 
that her faithful aid is removed from 
her borders to a more congenial field 
of labor im life—not a sacrifice to 
duty, leaving unfinished work and 
the regrets of friends at a cessation 
of earthly activity. 

When in Hamburg on the 14th of 
July, 1886, William Ripley Nichols 
closed his eyes to rest from his 
labors, still young, with an unassail- 
able reputation for integrity, honor, 
courage, and knowledge, we won- 
dered where could be found his like. 
But Dr. Thomas M. Drown of Penn- 
sylvania, a physician and an analytial 
chemist of high rank, quietly stepped 
to the front, sympathizing with our 
loss and speaking of Prof. Nichols 
with such touching appreciation that 
those of us to whom he came un- 
known were prepossessed at once in 
his favor. 

As the years have passed, he has 
shown himself possessed of wisdom, 
experience, enthusiasm, logic, inven- 
tion, executive ability and, above 


all, that inborn and not otherwise 
obtainable gift, tact in an extraordi- 
nary degree. Withal Prof. Drown, 
utterly devoid of self-arrogation and 
with great modesty of demeanor 
and word, has passed along his self- 
traced path so calmly, simply, and 
quietly that only a few have realized 
the power working so potently for 
the advantage of the state and for 
technical education, while others 
oftentimes have reaped the harvest 
of fame. 

His work in the interests of the 
State Board of Health is stupendous, 
and whatever in the future is done 
regarding the disposal of sewerage 
and the acquisition of pure water 
would be impossible but for the 
that laid the broad founda- 
tions and planned the methods of 
work, 

While other 
better known to the general 
this is as he would have it. 


genius 


names are perhaps 
public, 
Indeed, 
he is always praising and 
others at own expense ; 
self-abnegation is rarely met. 
associates, the and 


helping 
suc h 
His 


protes 


his 


otfiicers 
sors of the Institute of Technology, 
are filled with regret at his depart 
ure. His plac e as head of the Chem 
ical department will remain vacant 
for the present, We cannot afford 
many more such losses just now, and 
only hope some enterprising institu 
tion will not take Dr. Sedgwick also. 

We, whom Dr. Drown has 
started in the right paths, should 
only rejoice for Pennsylvania that 
needs him, and for him that he goes 
to a field agreeable from early asso 
ciations ; and we congratulate Lehigh 
University upon its success in ob 
taining its new President. 


now 


A PHILHELLENE IN ATHENS. 
I. 


A LETTER of first impressions 

this cannot be, as a year spent 
previously in a place however farfrom 
home and Boston rather takes away 
the feeling of novelty on a second ar 
rival. However, in the case of eter 
nal Athens no amount of accustoming 
and residence can dull the thrill one 
gets on entering the city under the 
great Acropolis, nor take away the 
traveler’s interest in the many little 
customs and manners of the modern 
Greeks which he has learned to 
know before and recognizes at every 
step. 

But before entering on any de- 
scriptions something should be said 
about the journey hither and how 
easy itis. Right here it should be 
remarked that there is no intention 
in these letters of having them go 
down to history in the company of 
Pausanias, Marco Polo, Cook, Dr. 
Kane, Baedeker, or any other well 
known feriegete. All places nearly 
have been visited and described, 
and all that can be done is to find 
some scraps by the wayside or pre 
sent old faces with new masks, 
which must be pleasant and inter- 
esting. 

Two popular mistaken ideas in re 
gard to Greece shoulc be corrected: 
one, that it is far away removed in 
the Orient; and the other, that it is, 
except in the three months of win- 
ter, intolerably hot. 

When a trip to Greece is an- 
nounced one is met with a long look 
which means “ So far!” and invaria- 
bly at this season with “Oh, but 
won’tyou find it very hot there?” As 
to the first, Athens is only forty 
hours from Brindisi, thirty of 
which are by sea over as beautiful 
a course as could well be imagined. 
Corfu, at which a stop of four hours 
is made, is alone worth the trip. The 
railroad journey from Patras along 
the Gulf of Corinth is one of the 
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most interesting and lovely rides in 
the world. The Gulf, with such 
blue water that only Lake Como can 
rival it, is right by the side of the 
railroad, and beyond for a hundred 
miles stand the great mountains with 
Parnassus as their king, snow-clad 
and dignified. Over all this is to 
add the azure tint of Greece, which 
colors while itself transparent, like 
the glamor of history which softens 
and harmonizes the outlines of the 
past and at the same time lets the 
events show through for any distance 
of ages. 

The earliest schemes of Corinthian 
colonization, the beginnings of the 
Peloponnesian War, the Sacred War 
by which crafty Philip gained a foot 
hold in the Achaian 
brave, expiring 


national 


true 
the last 
Greek 


Corinth by Mummius and 


Greece, 
League, 
spark of 
taking of 
his proud epitaph in dignified archai 
Corinto deleto R 
the 
splendid, decadent and 
even the e , 
all these thoughts come back through 
the blue haze of the past and quite 
make forget that 
was that his friends predicted 


spirit, the 


redaitt 
Corinth, 
corrupting 


metre PII 


friumphans Roman 


irly Christian « 


onverts 


here it 
that 
Hot! 


delicious breeze coming 


one 


he would begin to grow hot. 
with that 
over the waving grape-vines from the 
water, heavy with the scent of the 
blossoms? No; the sun is bright 
and dry and strong; no mugginess, 
but a bracing and delicious warmth 
that after months of a New England 
winter and 

ply delicious. 
pretty 


so-called spring is sim 
It sometimes does get 
hot in the middle of 
mer,but at present it is delightful and 
if one adopts the Greek 
walking in the shade and staying 
ten till 
comfortable for many weeks more. 
Che Acropolis of Athens. If on 


a first visit one is filled with delight 


the sum 
customs of 


doors from four, one can be 


over its historic and artistic associa 
tions and over its present beauty, 
how much enchanted 
as he revisits each nook and corner 
made familiar and dear to him 
through long acquaintance. He 
feels like a true Greek returned from 
exile; and as to the Periclean trav 
eler the grand Athena Promachos 
was the first sight far out at sea as 
hearrived on his well-banked trireme, 
so to the modern Philhellene is the 
glorious Partheum visible for miles 
before he reaches the city by rail. 
Yes, he goes over eac h foot of famil 
iar ground, from the graceful Nike 
Temple and the precinct of Artemis 
Brauronia on the west, to the dear 
little ugly museum and the Belvedere 
of Queen Amelia on theeast. Each 
stone has something to say, each 
depression in the ground bore some 
memorial of the greatest period of 
the world’s art, each fragment has a 
tale, Greek, Roman or Byzantine, to 
tell. 

As one raises his eyes, each vista 


more is one 


and view brings associations as im 
perishable as the mountains them- 
selves, and over all and pervading 
all again is the azure haze. In the 
midst of all this stand the 
Erechtheium and Parthenon, with 
their glorious contrast of grace 
and strength, slender columns and 
massive pillars— Athena, the loving 
protectress of Athens, and Athena, 
the resplendent in ivory and gold. 

Truly the spirit of the old Greeks 
is eternal, and the gods still live in 
their temples. The difference is 
that the spirit is diffused into all 
the world and the Acropolis is of all 
nations. Toward it turn the eyes of 
all, and the spirit of wisdom to 
which it was dedicated has become 
the spirit of civilization. 

CHARLES PEABODY. 
Athens, May 22, 1895. 
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of the prophets, 
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And poor Israel, wu: 
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Like a 
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thousand 
John 
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poets, 
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the Saviour 
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and, so far 


Roman Em; 
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of the world 


*‘ No war, or battle s 
Was heard the wor 
The trumpet spal 

throng, 
And kings sat 

Asif they 

Lord was nig 

But peaceful was t 

On which the Prince 

His reign of Peace uy 


For the third 
centuries and a 


time 
half 
tory, the gates of | 
Rome, in 
over the world 


closed at 


That omen was not 
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¢ he« ked by any bre 
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, es what we call the Re- 
ie ion end et tix oit only 
cw tive and scene. It starts 
< of wars—wars between 
races and the German 
hetween our native tribes 
and their savage in 

Europe which 

s all their own. 


wars 


until our own century, 

n history, almost to its 
<urprise, comes upon a Reign 
vce again, in the regions which 
mselves Christian. From 
Napoleon to our time, 

htv vears, the wars of 

m have been short wars. 
been longer and more 
than in any century 

of the Antonines, 
have been acute; they 


re n 
1} 


cost hundreds of thousands of 
hut they have been short. The 
more than 


They have been periods of 


iis have been 
energy, of social activi 

ral determination and physi 
And the activities 

i yns have aimed, as if 
nder God’s own direction, for the 
u nations and tribes which had 
been parted. Col. Chesney says 
that in 1814 Napoleon could not 
have marched an army to Constanti- 
nople in an hour’s less time than 
the European Julian took for the 


niting 
Lite 


same march with an army 1400 years 
before So little had fourteen cen 
turies of war done to unite Eastern 
ind Western Europe. Kighty-one 
have passed, and today, Julian 
Napoleon could move an army as 
irge as Julian’s from one city to the 
other rour days. 
Take that as an instance of the 
way in which the world is made 
smaller, and, in a like proportion, 


noral influences are larger. For 
every great activity and every in 
vention which conquers time and 
space means peace between men, be- 
tween races and nations. 

rhe first great modern success of 
peace and the greatest success up 
till this hour, is in the establishment 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States of America. That master- 
stroke of Christian wisdom, or wise 
Christianity, made the new-born 
United States the first Peace Society 

and the greatest. It isa Peace 
society which has now, for one hun- 
dred and six years, maintained ab- 
solute peace—with one great and 
sad exception—among the nations 
which bound themselves in the 
American Union. 


\t first there were thirteen of 
these independent nations, ranging 
trom New Hampshire to Georgia, 
through a narrow seaboard region 
of more than a thousand miles. 
These thirteen states had different 
traditions customs, histories and 
religions. But they agreed that 
they would maintain no separate 
armies, and that they would submit 
to one central tribunal all their 
mutual differences. There should be 
4 Court supreme above the strongest 
state of the thirteen. To these thir- 


‘een there have been added thirty- 
—_ more some from regions colon- 
zed 


“d by Spanish and French settlers, 
where children did not even speak 
ine English language. With the 
Le Sreat exception of the Civil War, 
ese United States have held to 


sd Promise. They have yielded, 
4 “very Casé without protest, to the 
“cisions of the Supreme Court. 
Question 


ee s have been submitted to it, 
28 have made bloody wars in 
ow lands. Difficult questions of 

undary have been decided by it. 
rights of citizens, the duties of 


neighbors, have been determined. 
Within sixty years this Supreme 
Court decided a boundary question 
between Massachusetts and one of 
our neighbors. The question was a 
greater question than such as Tus- 
cany and Parma and Lombardy 
have fought over again and again. 
And yet, at this moment, not one 
thousand men in Massachusetts 
remember that there was such a 
question, and perhaps not twenty 
men could tell what were the points 
at issue. So completely has the 
great decision, by the great tribunal, 
swept away the whole topic, which 
might have been tended and fanned 
and nursed into a flame of war. 

In intercourse with other nations, 
the United States has been true to 
its own experience. So soon as the 
nation was established, some points 
in Jay’s Treaty were submitted to a 
council of arbitration. And in 1846 
we agreed with Great Britain to leave 
to arbitration some unsettled points 


of larger import. hese were the 


first of ten arbitrations whichin 80 
years since have settled ten subjects 
of dispute between the United States 
and the British empire. It was the 
first of 77 arbitrations between the 


civilized nations of the world. 


So good an example has spread, 
and in the diplomacy of the world 
the principle of arbitration, by an 
impartial tribunal, has now many 
precedents in its favor. When the 
Pan-American Congress of 1889 
met, the representatives of 17 Amer 
ican Republics, acting for their 
states, by a general treaty, agreed to 
‘‘adopt arbitration as a principle of 
American international law for the 
settlement of the differences that 
may arise between them.” ‘This is, 
unless the life or independence of the 
nation be involved. Unfortunately, 
the time assigned for ratification by 
the home governments was not 
sufficient, and this general treaty is 
not now in effect. But so soon as 
any American administration is 
vitally interested in the object, such 
a treaty has good chance of succeed- 
ing. Other nations have resorted 
to the same settlement of differences. 
Our own government has once and 
again acted as the arbitrator. In 
the interesting case between Ger- 
many and Spain, in 1885, as to the 
possession of the Caroline Island, 
the Pope acted as arbitrator. And 
to the credit of the Pope and his 
court, it should be said that, once 
and again, they have offered his 
services as the general arbitrator of 
the disputes of Christendom. 

All which I am _ saying, now, 
severely condensing 1900 years of 
history, because I have spent the 
last week as one of the delegates to 
the Arbitration Conference held at 
Lake Mohonk, in New York. It 
called together fifty or sixty of those 
persons who have, officially or as 
individuals, been publicly committed 
to this method of advancing peace. 
It was not simply what you call 
a Peace Convention. It was nota 
meeting to affect public opinion. 
These are very good objects: But 
the prime object of this Confer- 
ence was more definite. It was 
a Conference designed simply to 
secure action, by Congress and by 
the Executive on one distinct pro- 
posal, made by a majority of the 
House of Commons, in the direction 
of a Treaty of Arbitration between 
America and England. More than 
three hundred members of the House 
of Commons—more than a majority 
—joined in urging the American 
government to make such a proposal 
to the government of England. This 
was done under the lead of neither 
organized party in England. It was 
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not specially favored by the govern- 
ment. The leaders, in America, of 
various movements looking toward 
closer international relations met on 
Wednesday last, in the hope of urging 
such a measure upon the new Con- 
gress and upon the administration. 

My own belief is that the shortest 
way to attain such ends is the 
appointment, by the six great 
Powers of a High Court of Nations, 
which may tender to the nations of 
the world such offices of arbitration, 
of mediation, of determination, as the 
Supreme Court of the United States, 
now renders to the forty-four states 
of America. I spoke of such a 
tribunal here when the great Pan 
American Congress met. I said 
then of such a Permanent Tribunal 
acting for America, that its first 
duty would be to Exisr. I said that, 
if it matters in dispute 
would gradually be referred to it. 
At first such matters of minor detail 
as the continuance of the race of 
seals in the Northern Pacific ; but 
gradually, sooner or later, thelarg 
est questions at issue, would come 
before it Whatever can be urged 
for any temporary board 
tration, chosen for a special pur- 
pose and without prestige or ac- 
quired authority, can be said with 
tenfold weight for such a Permanent 
Tribunal. I took care to present 
my view to the distinguished as 
sembly which | met on Wednesday. 

This plan of a Permanent Tribunal 
has the remarkable support of so 
great a soldier as General Grant. 
‘‘There never was a time,” he said, 
“when, in my opinion, some way 
could not have been found of pre 
venting the drawing of the sword. 
I look forward to an epoch when a 
court, recognized by all nations, 
will settle international differences, 
instead of keeping large standing 
armies as they do in Europe.”’ 

The assembly of last week, in a 
session of four days, formulated with 
care its request to the statesmen 
who make up the next Congress and 
the present administration. We 
urge upon them, simply, that, as 
between America and _ England, 
which have in half a century deter- 
mined the great questions by argu- 
ment and arbitration, there shall be 
a standing mutual promise that all 
questions of international adminis- 
tration, which the ambassadors can- 
not settle, shall be so determined in 
future. 


existed, 


ofarbi 


The business of the pulpit, as | 
suppose, is to follow close on the 
highest moral purpose of the time. 
It is no matter of rhetoric, this cer- 
tainty that the Spirit of God, which 
directs the hearts of men, directs 
nations as well. For men are God’s 
children, and the life of a nation is 
the organic life in which the men 
and women are the several germs. 
It is because God is, and because 
God reigns, that England and 
America are now closer to each 
other than Massachusetts and Caro- 
lina were a hundred years ago, It 
is because God reigns that the 
cotton of Georgia is spun on the 
spindles of Lancashire here and that 
a Sheffield jack-knife is in the hands 
of the planter in Georgia. It is be- 
cause God’s Kingdom has in a 
measure established itself in the 
world, that half the House of Com- 
mons writes a friendly suggestion to 
the Congress of the United States. It 
is because Jesus Christ livedand died, 
that,in such wise, a thousand thousand 
shuttles are flying back and forth 
across the Atlantic, weaving that 
web of peace which unites the two 
continents under one canopy. And 
you and I, every morning and every 
night, repeat the prayer, not only 
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that God's Kingdom may come thus 
far, but we add the prayer that 
his will may be done on earth, as in 
Heaven. Asin Heaven! We will 
not have it half done, but wholly 
done. 

I have a right to say that no 
community in this world has more 
power to bring about this result 
than the half-million people in Bos- 
ton. It is our business to see that 
our public opinion and our private 
effort, in a cause so great as this, 
keep pace by whatever endeavor 
with our prayers. For this affair is 
not, in the first place, the affair of 
members of Congress, or Parliament, 
or of the American or English 
Cabinets. Itis the affair of bankers 
and merchants and manufactufers, 
of shippers and consignees, of buyers 
and sellers, of makers and con- 
sumers. It is the affair of Cham- 
bers of Commerces, of Commercial 
Clubs, of Trades Unions. Cabinets 
and Congresses and Parliaments do, 
in such matters, as their masters 
bid them. 

I have been surrounded in the 
last week with people, mostly 
Quakers, who dread that love of war 
which they think is bred in the 
trajning of the militia of America. 
‘ do not share that feeling. Ido 
not believe that the three miliion 
men who were trained to war thirty 
years ago are more eager for a new 
war than those who staid at home. 
Certainly I gained no such eager- 
ness when | went through the school 
of the soldier, or joined an army in 
its entrenchments. When I was at 
Pesth, in 1873, I was pressed by the 
Liberal leadersfor information about 
our militia system, because they 
believed it, as I think rightly, the 
cure and antidote for a system of 
standing armies like theirs. I have 
read you what General Grant said 
on this matter. 

I do think that in schools and 
colleges and in literature, in what- 
ever has todo with hero worship, 


we can doa great deal. We can 
show children that the heroes of 
peace are worth more than the 


heroes of battle. Dante and Milton, 
or Columbus, and Magellan, and 
Daniel Boone, have helped the 
world more than John of Austria 
or Marlborough or Napoleon. 
Washington as President has done 
to this country that without which 
Washington the soldier would have 
been useless. I do think, that, in 
nursery and school and newspaper 
and novel, we can train men and 
nations to feel that the angels knew 
what they meant when they sang, 
“ Peace on earth, good will to man.” 

I think we may enquire of our own 
lives to advantage, whether we 
are on the side of battle or 
the side of peace. Do I favor 
that Jingo cry, which insists on 
‘landing a company of marines,’ or 
to ‘training guns on forts’? Or 
am I, with my pen, or in talk at the 
dinner table, squarely standing on 
the Christian rock, ready to conquer 
as the Master conquered ? 

All which is to say, again—as we 
say here every Sunday, or ought to 
say—that we choose to be on God’s 
side, and to claim Him on ours. 
We accept the drift of nineteen 
centuries of history. We see that 
the real failures have been in the 
years of battle. We see that the 
real successes have been Won in the 
periods of peace. And, for our- 
selves, we choose that the words of 
our lips, the duties of our lives, the 
meditations of our hearts, shall be 
given to the immediate coming in 
of his Kingdom. 

“Glory to God in the Highest ; 
and on earth Peace, good will 
among men.” 
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As one who in a mighty river swims 
And feels the silent stream’s 
flow 
With drops that ever come and ever go 
Tili his brain totters and his eyesight dims 
So may we feel our life fly. Lightest whims 
And fiercest lusts that rock us to and fro 
Shift, fade alike, and vanish. 
The endless stream its unknown 
brims. 


incessant 


Fast or slow 
channel 


One only in this change remains unchanged 

And all time drowns and 
hind, 

The heart that 

ranged, 

All passion 

clear wind, 

All love and hate, estranger and 
Are quiet in that one eternal mind 
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all it leaves be 


harbored and the heart that 


ebbs and flows and hope’s 


€ stranged, 
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By Chester 
Dodd, Mead & 


CHINAMAN 
New York 


THE REAI 
combe. 


This is an unusually well-written 


book. Mr. Holcombe enjoyed rare 
opportunities for studying China 


during a long course of official ser- 
vice in Pekin, and he has given the 
results of his observations in a clear 
and attractive style. It is safe to 
say that it would difficult to 
name a book of this size which con 
tains as large an amount of reliable 
information about the much-abused 
and grievously-misrepresented Chi 
nese people. 

The account of the relation of the 
British to the opium traffic is, how 
ever, not quite fair to England. It 
is not the fact that all China’s ap- 
peals to induce England to consent 
to measures for the gradual suppres 


be 


sion of the trade have been ‘un- 
answered or refused’, for by the 
Chefu Convention of 1875, China 


stipulated for a very large increase 
in the tariff of opium, and England 
agreed to it without asking for any 
abatement. Since then in the 
House of Commons, Sir James Fer- 
guson on behalf of the Government 
explicitly stated that England had 
no idea of using a single soldier or 
a single pound sterling to coerce 
China in regard to the question of 
the opium trade. Hence at present 
China is free to adopt whatever 
measures she sees fit for the regula- 
tion or restriction of the “use of 
opium, 

Persons interested in the causes of 
China’s recent defeats should study 
Pp. 19, 100-102. America may 
after all be more responsible for 
China’s slow progress than is gen- 
erally believed. 

The Chinese system of govern- 
ment is more clearly described in 
one short chapter than in any other 
book in treble the space. The 
chapters on the language and home 
life of the people are remarkably 
good. But surely Mr. Holcombe is 
wrong in asserting that a wife in 
China is “never anything but a 
servant to her husband,” and also 
in the remark concerning Chinese 
ladies that “none of them can 
either read or write.” 

Confucius and Confucianism are 
rather harshly dealt with and but 
few students will be led to discard 
Professor Legge’s opinions in favor 
of Mr. Holcombe’s. No system can 
be purely materialistic whose first 
command is ‘Reverence Heaven,’ 
nor if Confucius had been an un- 
religious man, would he have solemnly 
offered to Heaven for acceptance, 
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the fruits of his life-long literary 
labors. 

The statement that all the teach- 
ings of Las-tsz, the founder of 
Taoism, ‘bear the ear-marks of 


Brahminism,” is 
sufficient support. 
Davies, who is 
scholars 


certainly without 

Mr. William 
one of the few 
possessing a competent 
knowledge of both Hindooism and 
Taoism, says that he has not found 
any evidence that the 
later Taoist teachers borrowed any 
thing from Brahminism. 


Las-tsz or 


Chinese religions, especially Bud 


dhism, are strongly denounced by 


Mr. Holcombe; and yet one won 
ders how “men of really great in 
tellectual grasp, of clear and com 
manding intellect,”’ as he tells 


some of the Chinese worshippers are, 
should spend hard-earned and much 
loved cash, travel many miles, and en 
dure many privations for that whichis 
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drive dull care away if they spend-a 
little leisure over some of the admir 
able tales told in The Real China 


man. F. Huperty |] AMES. 
rHE ADVENTURI yr A COUNTRY Boy At 
A COUNTRY FAIR By James Otis Bo 
on: Charles E. Brown & Co 
Mr. James Otis who wrote that 
fascinating story for children Toby 


l'yler has just finished another tale 
for boys, The Adventures of a Coun 
try Boy at a Country Fair It is a 
strong story. It lacks the particular 
kind of interest that made Toby 
Tyler charming—the friendship 
between the boy and the girl but 


it has more variety of incident than 
the earlier story Che ‘local color’ 
is excellent. 


Perhaps the country 


boy’s adventures are rather violent 
to be narrated to youngest children 

he has to do with a miser and 
several swindlers—but on the whole 


they are not very improbable 1dven 


tures, and the boys will rejoice at 


the manner in which he comes out 
triumphant over all difficulties 
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charnel-house of pen of Mr. Henry Ballantine a few 


“nothing but a 
corruption,” etc. But probably Mr. 
Holcombe sees about as much that is 
good in the religions of Chinaas most 
Chinamen discover in the religion of 
Mr. Holcombe. After all religion is 
usually out of sight, and we Occi- 
dentals have about enough to answer 
for in our own foolish daubing and 
distorting the purest religion yet 
known. 

Reviewers sometimes forestall the 
sale of a book by quoting too many 
of the most interesting passages, or 
the raciest stories from an author. 
Not wishing to join their ranks, I 
will content myself with assuring 
my readers that while they will not 
find a single Joe Miller in Mr. Hol- 
combe’s book, they will be sure to 


years ago, will welcome gladly his 
new book on Nepal. Mr. Ballantine 
is not “ Pagett, M. P.”” who went to 
“study the East.” He has been 
familiar with it all his life, and he 
speaks a score of languages and 
dialects with the ease of natives. 
While just to the Hindu, he 
none of the sentimental partisanship 
with which the books of superficial 
travelers are apt to be crowded. He 
knows his man. He knows that 
trust is very sure to be repaid with 
treachery ; that yielding to demands 
means blocking of the travelers’s 
wheels and that it is the foreigner 
who is feared that is best served. 
Mr. Ballantine’s trip into Nepal was 
attended by many dangers. Travel- 


shows 
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stated of any that I have seen His 
statement that labor has risen in 
value, as has also the valve of all 
commodities the main element in 


whose production is -labor, and that 


the depreciation in the value of 
commodities generally comes from 


diminished cost of 
made 


production, is 
obvious bv appeal to 


universal ob 


very 
simple facts open 
servation. It is true that there are 
several questions connected with the 
main subject that 
any other writer 

in satisfactorily 


little book 


tion 


neither cash nor 
yet succeeded 
but the 
is full of valuable sugges 
and is withal 


has 


settling ; 


interesting read 
ing. G. M. 


What we mean by 
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an @xX 
cellent address by \ | Sheldor 
published as an Ethical Society Bulle 
tin After reading and 


ipprecial 
still feel that 
Duty therein contained 


ing it we the idea of 


could come 


only to one that had a firm belief in 
1 Heavenly Father or i yne that 
was the descendent of line of 
belie rs < en tli rt ne | nseift 
chose ignosticism As for Socrates. 


idvance of his age 


into the 
realm of spirit than his contempora 


he was born in 
and was able to see deeper 


ries and even most of his successors 


Augusta Larned has already 


gained numerous friends among the 


readers and 


~ newspapers maga 


have 
They 
her little volume of verses In 
ind Fields (G = 


with warm 


zines wherein her poems occa 


sionally appeared. will greet 
Woods 
itnam’s Sons 


The 


sights and 


welcome poems 


ire all suggested by the 


Nature 


sounds of 


the most 
kind 


Galon, by 


rdventure of 


A story of 
perilous, bloody and exciting 

Ynys 
Rhoscomyl, 
The 
Wales and pirates and treasure are 
the pivots around which the action 


is The Jewel of 


Owen published by 


Longmans. scene is laid in 


surges. A gruesome yet picturesque 
tale. It is entirely without a ‘love 
motive.’ The pictures are an effec 


tive dozen. 


—_—— 


A useful little aid to the Primary 


Teacher and to the mother that 
teaches her child at home is the 
Home Geography by C. C. Long, 


by the American 


Ph. D., published 
Book Company. 


Number 11 of the Religion of 
translation of 
the 


The Logos 


Science Library is a 
Ludwig Moiré’s chapter on 
Origin of 


Theory is perhaps the most plausible 


Language. 
of those in vogue today. It deserves 
much consideration. 


Rose by D. N 
(Roberts Brothers) is a touching tale 
of one that awoke from a long ill- 
ness to learn that it had ended in 
Life albeit life immortal, and that 
for all there is an infinitude of help- 
ful deeds on earth and in the land 
where souls survive their clay. The 
Master. whether his name on Earth 
be Gantama or leads and 
guides. This little book reminds 
one of Mrs. Oliphant’s Little Pilgrim 


How we Beach 


lesus, 


and her adventures, only that its 
tone is more consoling. It is a 
helpful gift for those in affliction. 

M. A. M. 


No. 6 of the Standard Teachers’ 
Library is a reprint in paper covers 
of C. W. Bardeen’s story Roderick 


Hume. It is both entertaining and 
instructive. To those ignorant of 


the methods of education demanded 


‘BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


VORY SOAP 


It FLOATS 


Those who think that imported soaps must be the finest, do not know 


that the materials for Ivory Soap 
rhe 


are the best to be found anywhere. 
vegetable oil of which Ivory Soap is made, is imported, almost in 


ship loads, from the other side of the world 


THe Procrer & Gamore Co,, Cinrti. 





by New York laws, it will be an en 
lightenment. The only flaw in the 
story is the sudden and ignominious 
yielding to the temptation to gam 
ble and the 


consequent general 


downfall of the hero. His rehabili 
tation and marriage seem unde 
served 
MAGAZINES. 
The frontispiece of MHarper’s 


Magazine for June isa portrait of 
Nicholas II, of Russia, engraved by 
Fk. Florian. Then follow: House- 
boating in China, by Julian Ralph, 
with thirteen illustrations by C. D. 
Weldon; What the Madre Would 
Not Have, a story, by Robert C. V. 
Meyers, with illustration by A. B. 
Frost; A Miracle, a story, by M. E. 
M. Davis; A Frontier Fight, by 
General G. A. Forsyth, U S.A.; with 
five illustrations by R. F. Zogbaum ; 


First Impressions of Literary New 
York, by William Dean Howells, 
with eight illustrations by W. T. 


and T. V. Chominski and 
engravings by E. Schladitz ; Orisons, 
by Louise Imogen Guiney, A Famil 
iar Guest, by William Hamilton 
Gibson, with seven illustrations ; 
Personal Kecollections of Joan of 
Arc, with three illustrations by F. 
V. Du Mond; One Brief Year, by 
Marion Wilcox; The New Czar and 
What We May Expect from Him, 
by E. Borges, Ph.D.; Golf, Old and 
New, by Andrew Lang ; Some Ques- 
tions of the Day, by Hon. Seth 
Low; Editor's Study, by Charles 
Dudley Warner. 


Smedley 


The contents of the May number 


of The Bostonian are: Massachu- 
setts Daughters of the Revolution 


and Their Recent Celebration ; by 
Mabel C. Pelletier, with pen-and 
ink sketches by John C. Abbott. The 
Gothenberg System vs. High-License 
in Boston; Edgar O. Achorn. 
Woods’s Boston Museum: What 
the Razing of an Old Landmark 
Disclosed; illustrated; Arthur W. 
Brayley. The Necessity for Armo- 
ries (No III); with illustrations of 
the exterior and interior of the East 
Armory on East Newton Street; 
Alexander G. Marshall. A Famous 


Boston Amateur Dramatic Club. 
Interesting facts regarding the 


Aurora Dramatic Club; illustrated ; 
Oliver B. Stebbins. A Vanished 
Architectural Group, showing birth- 
places of Charlotte Cushman, John 


Gilbert, and the Second Church: 
illustrated ; J. Henry Wiggin. In- 
crease in Cotton Mather; Paper 


read before the Bostoniana Club; 
Alice E. Moore. An Anecdote of 
Henry Ward Beecher’s Boyhood ; 
Reminiscences of the Beach, the 
Favorite Bathing-place of the early 
North End Boys ; illustrated ; James 
C. Johnson. 


The June number of the North 
American Review offers this table of 
contents: Power and Wealth of the 
United States, by Michael G, Mul- 
hall; England, Venezuela, and the 
Monroe Doctrine by Senator Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts; A 


Cable Post, by ]. Henniker Heaton, 
M.vP. General John Gibbon, U.S.A., 
asks Can West Point Be Made More 
Useful ? The last days of Dickens are 
described by Charles Dickens, 
There is a _ con- 
tribution on the Military Lessons of 
the Chino-Japanese War, by the Hon, 
Hilary A. Herbert, The Silver Ques- 
tion is treated this month by Count 
Von Mirbach, of the Prussian House 
of Lords and German 
and by the Mexican 

Washington, 


the younger. 


Reichstag, 
Minister at 
The former Governor- 
General of Canada, the Marquis of 
Lorne, furnishes Some Thoughts on 
Canada, Nordau’s Theory of De- 
generation is dealt with in a sym- 
posium which includes Kenyon Cox, 
the artist; Anton Seidl, the popular 
music director, and Mayo W. Hazel- 
tine, the literary critic of the 
York Sun. 

Vol. XXI, Part 2, 


olas is certainly no 


New 


of the St. Nich- 
more than an 
average volume of the magazine, but 
that is saying nota little Among 
other good things there are a sketch 
of Fennimore Cooper by Brander 
Matthews, a hunting song by Wil- 
liam N, Thayer, and an account of 
Decatur and Somers by Molly Elliot 
Seawell. ‘The illustrations, are, as a 
rule, inferior, and very coarsely exe- 
cuted. 


NOTES. 


Dr. Thomas Hodgkin is going to 
publish, at the Clarendon Press, 
vols. v. and vi. of his magnum opus, 
Italy and her Invaders, covering the 
period from the expulsion of the 
Goths from Italy to the death of 
Lombard King Liutprand. The 
author hopes to complete at no dis- 
tant date the concluding seventh 
volume, which will bring down the 
history to its appointed limit, the 
coronation of Charles the Great as 
Emperor of Rome. 


A year and a half ago, almost 
without any notice from the press, a 
small edition was exhausted of Mr. 
Kenneth Grahame’s Pagan Papers. 
Stone and Kimball now announce 
for publication a new volume by Mr. 
Grahame, The Golden Age. This, 
according to the publishers, is a 
book about children and even more, 
for their elders. Those who saw 
Pagan Papers, who remember The 
Roman Road, in the Yellow Book, 
and The Secret Drawer in the 
Chap-Book, know with what refresh- 
ing sentiment and delightful humor 
Mr. Grahame writes of children. 


Studies of Men, by George W. 
Smalley, ‘will soon be published by 
Harper & Brothers, in a handsome 
volume of about 400 pages. The in- 
terest of the volume may be sug 
gested by an enumeration of the 
subjects of these biographical 
sketches, as follows: Cardinal New- 
man, Lord Granville, Mr. Balfour, 
Mr. Parnell, The Seventh Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Spurgeon, Tenny- 
son, The German Emperor, Prince 
Bismarck, The Master of Balliol, 
Professor Tyndall, Sir Edward 
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Literature. 


Burne-Jones, Lord Rosebery, Sir 
Willlam Harcourt, Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward, Lord Bowen, William Walter 
Phelps, President Carnot, The 
Prime Minister (a review of Lord 
Rosebery’s policy and achievements 
during the session of Parliament 
ending August, 1894), Mr. Froude, 
Mr. Winthrop (who “of course 
ought to have been Governor of 
Massachusetts,” says Mr. Smalley), 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. John 
Walter, Francis Maynard, Lord 
Randolph Churchill, and George 
William Curtis. 


Macmillan & Co. will publish at 
once the celebrated work on Catholic 
Socialism by Francesco 5S. Nitti, 
Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Naples. It is 
translated by Mary Mackintosh 
from the second Italian edition, and 
bears an introduction by Professor 
David G. Ritchie of the University 
of St. Andrews. 


“In my literary work,” declared 
Daudet, “I owe nearly all to my 
wife. She rereads all my books and 
advises me on every point. She is 
all that is charming, and has a 
wonderful mind, entirely opposed to 
mine, a synthetic spirit. I married 
at the age of twenty-six, and, curi- 
ously, I had always vowed that I 
never would marry a woman with 


literary tastes. Now, strangely 
enough, the very first time that I 


met my wife was at a party at Ville 
d’Avray, where she recited a piece 
of poetry called ‘Le Tremble.’ She 
was dressed in white, and her ap.- 
pearance, as well as the way she de- 
claimed those verses, produced an 
immense effect upon me.” 


Mr. Hall Caine starts in a few 
days for the Isle of Man, where he 
has a summer residence. He is at 
work ona new novel dealing with 
modern conditions, the scene being 
laid in London. With Mrs. Caine 
he will visit America in September 
as the guest of Mr. William W. 
Appleton. 


A Colonial Wooing is the title of 
the novel which Dr, C. C. Abbott is 
about to publish. Dr. Abbott has 
long been known as a writer on 
nature. The scenic effects in his 
tale are announced as excellent. 


The next volume to be issued in 
the series of Economic Classics, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co. and 
edited by Professor Ashley of Har- 
vard, will be Peasant Rents, by 
Richard Jones (1831). 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are pre- 
paring for publication in the autumn 
a very important work on The My- 
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FERRIS’ GOOD SENSE 


lected in this Corset Waist. For sale vy. all ge retailers. 


1.00. Ladies’, $1.00 to 


cenxan Civilization, by Dr. Crestos 
Tsountas. It will be translated 
from the Greek, edited and enlarged 
by Prof. J. Irving Manatt and Dr, 
Barker Newhall of Brown University, 
and will have about a hundred illus- 
trations. 


It is probable that Miss Sarah 
Orne Jewett will collect for fall pub- 
lication a volume of the delightful 
short stories which she has printed 
in the magazines the past two years. 


In George H. Clark’s Oliver Crom 

well a new edition of which is an- 
nounced by Harper & Brothers, oc 
passage that has a 
sound: “The only authentic 
of Oliver’s ever having had fear con 
nects itself with foot-ball. 
‘Il remember the time,’ said the 
Lord Protector, I was more 
afraid of meeting John Wheelwright 
at foot-ball than I have been since 
of meeting an army in the field, for 
I was infallibly sure of being tripped 
up by him.,’’ 


Mr. 


curs a modern 


record 


‘when 


Kipling’s Many Inventions, 
published by D. Appleton & Co., is 
said to contain examples of the 
author’s best work in various fields. 


Mr. Henry M. Stanley writes of 
Actual Africa, by Frank Vincent, in 
the following terms of praise: “I 
have not seen anything to criticise 
in the style of Actual Africa. It is 
really a wonderful book—wonderful, 
I mean, in the sense that it is the 
work of one man, for the sum of the 
information you have given the pub- 
lic is something prodigious. From 
what you have said about the parts 
of Africa with which I am familiar, 
I think there must be very few 
errors, considering the multitude of 
statements, within this African cyclo- 
padia.” 


A letter written in Scotland and 
addressed 

The Learned Mr. Ruskin, 

The Famous Author, 
England, 

went about through English cities 
and towns for nine days in search 
of the Learned One. Then it went 
back to Scotland, where some one in 
the Edinburg postoffice __redi- 
rected it to Christ Church College, 
Oxford, and thence it was sent to 
Ambleside. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin Riggs 
is writing a new book. 

A Japanese Life of General Grant 
is to be reproduced in The Century 
in literal translation. This life was 
widely distributed in Japan during 
Grant’s visit to that country. The 
illustrations are as funny as the text. 


The Pope has granted the French 
author, Boyer d’Agen, permission to 
write his biography, and for this 
purpose has given him access to the 
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family archives of the Counts Pecci 
in Carpineto. M. d’Agen has found, 
among other things, a number of 
interesting letters which the Pope 
wrote to one of his brothers while a 
student of the Collegium Romanum. 
He was then nineteen years old. 


An American translation of Pro 
fessor Karl von Zittel’s Elements of 
Paleontology, done by Dr. Charles 
R. Eastman, Instructor at Harvard, 
is to be issued by Macmillans. The 
original work is to be enlarged by 
contributions from eminent Ameri 
can specialists, among whom is Pro 
fessor Marsh of Yale University. 


rHE LATEST BOOKS, 


FICTION 
\ Market for 


an Impulse. By William 


Whittemore Tufts. Boston The Arena 
Publishing Co. 
Foam of the Sea. By Gertrude Hall. 


Boston: Roberts Bros. §1.00. 

Miss Traumerei. By Albert Morris Bag 
by. Boston: Lamson & Wolffe 

The Adventures of a Country Boy ata 


Country Fair. By James Otis. Boston: 
Charles E. Brown & Co. 

The Boy Soldiers of 1812, By Everett 
J. Tomlinson. Boston: Lee and Shepard 
$1.50. 


The Keys of Fate. By Herman Shores 
Arena Publishing Co. 


The Vengeance of James Vansittart. By 


Boston 


Mrs. J. H. Needell. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 50 cts 

The Watch-Fires of '76. By Samuel 
Adams Drake. Boston: Lee & Shepard 
$1.25. 

The Zeit-Geist. By L. Dougall. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Thomas 
Boston: 

Tiny Luttrell. 
ing. New York: 
Co. Boston: For sale by DeWolfe, 
& Co. 50 cts 

Yale Yarns. By John Sumner 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Boobig. By Luther Marshall. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50. 
By Ernest William Harn 
The Cassell Publishing 
Fiske 


Wood. 
$1.00, 
HISTORY 

Annals of the Parish. sy John Galt. 
New York: Macmillan & Co. Boston: 
For sale by Damrell & Upham, $1.25. 

The Life of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria 
By Millicent Garrett Fawcett. Boston: 
Roberts Bros. $1.25. 


The Rise of Wellington. By General 
Lord Roberts, V. C. Boston: Roberts 
Bros. $1.25. 

SCIENCE. 


A Scientific Solution of the Money Ques 


tion. By Arthur Kitson. Boston: Arena 
Publishing Co. 50 cts. 

Complete Geography. By Alexander 
Everett Frye. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


The Educational Ideal. By James Phin- 
ney Munroe. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 
$1.00. 

UNCLASSIFIED BOOKS, 


Four Years of Novel Keading. Edited 


by Richard G. Moulton. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 50 cts. 
lf Jesus Came to Boston. By E. E. Hale. 


Boston: Lamson & Wolffe. 
Mental Arithmetic. By G. 
A. M. Bostor: Ginn & Co. 
The Globe Housekeeper’s Scrap Book. 
Boston: Housh & Drake. $1.00. 
The Hamilton Declamation Quarterly. 
Edited by Professor Owen Roat and B. G. 


A. Wentworth, 


Smith. Syracuse: C. W. Bardeen. 
Uncle Sam’s Church. By John Bell 
Boulton. Boston: Lamson & Wolffe. 
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issued at the old life rate premiun 
Awnvat Casn distributions are paid , 
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the ingured 
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size, ol ti 
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An illustrated circular, showing th: 


thus far published, will be mailed 


The Prang Beacationsl | ©, 


646 Washington St., 47 East 10th St., 
Boston. New York. 
151 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


CHAuUNCY- Hall School, 
(Established in 1828 
Fcr Boys and Girls of all ages. Espe 


care for health and for individual needs 
Thorough preparation for the Mass. Institute 
of Technology, for busin ess and for co 
lege. Special students receive all classe 
Chemistry and Physics are taught by labora 
tory work. Instruction is giver Sloyd 
There is Military Drill for y8. %93 Boylston 


Street, Copley Square. 


DFORD ACADEMY. 


uildings unsurpassed for com fort and health, Twenty 
five acres—twelve in grove ;lake for rowing and skating 
Olaasical and pneral course of study ; siso, tory 
and jonal. Year commences Sept. 11. | pply to 
IDA ©, ALLEN, Principai, Bradford, Mae 


For the higher edocs 
tion of young women 


EMPLOYERS. 


The Industrial Aid Society of Boston 
will furnish good help, either transient o 
permanent to empl —_. and make be 
charge for services. Their applicants rep 
resent all nations and industries, good farm 
ers, mechanics, laborers of all kinds, ail 
operators, domestic help, male and female 
Correspondence solicited. 


HENRY PETERSON, Ageat. 
Charity Building, Chardon St., Boston 


Mrs. L. D. Gray Pearson 


Will be pleased to attend to her patients desiring 
work as usual at her office, 3 Ham _ = leah 
vites strangers to test her work for the 4anes an® 


Superfluous Hair. 


moles, and warts painlessly ren 


: pena 
without di , mark or return. on 
fy process, approved by phys Semen 

sure. Consultation or correspondents 


jally invited. 


MME. WALDRON, 415 Or Ave. 
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ART AND ‘ARTISTS ~ 


CONDUCTED BY 


Philip L. Hale 


AT THE SCHOOLS. 


is worth while to 

ich painting -in the 
stion much discussed. 
that reading 
nature: in 
a thing 
ht, but that 
painting 
the beginner’s un 
While it is true 
which is partly a 
ence, and partly an 


me by 


be taug 


mpiex as 


y be taught from 
vorkmanlike side, 
tive side may be 
gestion. One can 
tely howto catch 
r in pearly skin, 
but one can call 
ind, by insisting on 


for the 
theory of 


sequence of 
light, 
ipil a long way on the 


one 


idmitted that it is 


try to 
ry tt 


teach painting, 
mes up whether the 
taught from the 
ilytic standpoint ; 
st paint in a sug 


le and then try to 


ut a finished picture 


yn-top in Berlin wool 


izzie. Theadvocates 
can point out most 
ures on the other 


e learned to put ina 
have failed as 
they could 
head ora 
too many 
never lived 


nd finish a 
other side, 


ship of neat handling 


tail (to 
and 
cution ) 


hools. 


the exclusion 
sentiment in 
which they 


piece-by- 
work is most affected 
There I have 
begin at the crown 
pain- 


foot : 
just as 


twelve 
he was 
through, 


bit of the brow, a 


yelid and half the iris 
ily finished, while the 


white canvas. He 
lown his brushes, go 
lrink, undisturbed in 

und blue wine, and 


rn to the other half 


«duced the custom in 
Heaven forgive me!) 
matching tones with 
ind putting it on the 

knife. Soon half 
plastering away for 

the world like so 

At least, in this, 
was roused as to the 
ghboring 
t little 


tones ; in 
thought was 
It did aw ay 
with the tyranny of 
' too—a curious 
ch for well nigh ten 
1 the Paris schools, 
touch method was 


+ 


originally a student’s imitation of 
Franz Hals’s direct way of painting. 
But, in spirit, i 
been quite 

everything was 
squareness of 


it seems to me to have 
another thing. For 
sacrificed to the 
that touch. Noses 
were analyzed into so many square 
touches. As all things come to 
dust, so must soft lips, melting eyes, 
OF wavy hair submit to be metamor 
phosed to their equivalent of square 
touches. Nothing was sacred to the 
square touch; it ravaged the 
of a woman, the cheek of a 
ind left them a collection of 
squared facets. As far 
ber, the protessors rathe1 
against this ; 


bosom 
child, 
four 
as | remem 
protested 
but certain 
work a1 


dent of professors. 


tendencies 
in academik e quite indepen 

Of course, there 
there who refused to work in 
cut-and-dried method of the schools. 
But, of necessity, they were out of 
sympathy with the professors and 
the cleverer students, and so got but 
little good by there at all. 
There were men who painted in the 
impressionist, 


were some men 


the 


being 


broken color manner. 


But these 


were not the clever ones 
of their class: or, rather, they were 
too young to have come to their 
best work. Maurice Denys and 
Seruzier, who now have a _ certain 
reputation among the younger im 
pressionists, were there, but did 
rather poor stuff. There were a few 


men who put in the 
and then 
detail later. 
good at the 
made messes as 
‘jumped on’ by the 
he came by. 

At the 


ensemble at once 
tried to get drawing and 
But they weren’t very 
business and usually 

to be severely 
professor, when 


such 


Arts, the 
was different. For the 
that, from the very 
drawing the Beaux Arts men learnt 
to work in stump sauce, while the 
Julianistes used line exclusively. At 
of the 
canvas— 


method 
matter of 
beginning of 


Beaux 


Géréme’s you could see one 
clever men take an old 
probably stolen ; that was supposed 
to bring luck to the study— 
heavy with a dozen former paintings, 
He would not even erase the former 
study, but turn it upside down. 
Then, finding the middle of his 
figure, the number of heads, etc., he 
would rapidly ‘ill in the background, 
the general tone of the flesh, and all 


good 


that. In an hour he would havea 
tolerable suggestion of the model. 


Then he would ‘ push ’ the head, the 
torse, the hands, each in its turn. 
Some of the good men made very 


clever things in this way, but a weak 


man was apt to get in a terrible 
muddle. He would get a lot of mud 


on his canvas and then slump about 
in it till it became for him a very 
Slough of Despond. 

Sir Roger de Coverley might say 
that there was much to be said on 
both sides. Although the tendency 
of the Julian way was to produce a 
thin, meagre, wiry style of painting, 
some of the better men knew how to 
avoid that. I have never seen more 
‘fat,’ solid paintings done by 
students than the two Doucet studies 
which used to hang on the wall. 
And the directness of the method 
enforced a brilliant technique, so 
that these studies were marvels of 
frank, straitforward painting. After 
Doucet, however, the men got ina 
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way of 


} preparing their canvases 
with 


heavy criss-cross brush marks, 
Then they would paint very thinly 
and nigglingly over this, trusting to 
the brush marks beneath to give the 
effect of large, loose, masterly paint 


ing. It seldom did; for when you 
saw one huge brush mark showing 
underneath highly finished eyes, 
nose, mouth, and chin, you were 
loath to believe them all done in one 
stroke. 

The method at Munich, at one 


time and school, at least, 
what like but with a difference 
that made it much better. ‘lhe men 
would paint ina head, using some 
dryer, in large planes, leaving the 
brush marks coarse and _ undis 
turbed. Then, having let this dry, 
they would attack the head again 
with small brushes, glazes, scumbles, 
and all the tricks of their trade, 
carrying the thing as far as they 
might. The old brush marks would 
show through as before; but, being 
placed on the main lines of the 
head, they prevented the thin painting 
on top from looking niggled, while 
at the same time they were in 
character with the head itself. 

This was an amusing enough way, 
but it had the fault that most school 
work has, of being too mannered. 
That work should be man 
nered is, however, natural enough. 
The beginner is all adrift in the 
business, and grasps at the 
a method which 


was some- 
this, 


school 


first 


straw of he thinks 


may help him ashore. Lucky for 
him if he find something in the way 
of a raft. 

The great fault I should find in 
most of the foreign methods is the 
little attention paid to values—rela 


tions of tone. Drawing, the straitfor- 
ward laying on of paint, modelling 
of morceaux, received from them 
plenty of attention. But the deli 
cate, subtle relations of tones were 
never spoken of, I doubt if the 
professors perceived them. If one 
made one’s accents good and dark, 
one’s high-lights good and light, 
they were well pleased. They 
looked at painting, almost wholly, 
from the point of view of the sculp- 
tor. To make the figure solid 
that was the object. The correct 
relation between the flesh and the 
background never preoccupied them. 
A background was to be kept back 
out of the way, so as not to be in 
the way of the figure. But, if you 
did that, it didn’t matter if the 
tone was brownish, or greenish; 
more or less, dark. 

A school which for along time 


had a great vogue was that of 
Carolus-Duran. A great many 
young Americans thought he was 


going to teach them a short cut to 
painting. His method is extremely 
simple, and, but for its lack of 
naiveté, might be good in the hands 
of a master. You make a more or 
less careful drawing of the model; 
then you carefully paint in the ac- 
cents and shadows, trying not to 


mind the cold white canvas about. 
Then the great mass of the light, 
modelling it, indeed, but rather 
under-modelling it. Then crack on 
your high-lights. Whatever the 
merits of this system may be, the 
usual result of it was to produce 


pseudo-clever work; bad drawing 
done with an air of knowing all 
about the matter; weak but arro- 
gant brush-work; accents too dark; 
high-lights too light —in the hope of 
giving strength where there was no 
strength. As to color, of course 
there was none. The general mass, 
like the side of a house, might be 
agreeable in tone, but there were no 
delicate transitions of color, be- 
cause stopping for that would inter- 
fere with the quick laying or of the 


Pears 


What is the 
use of being 
clean! 


They who 


use Pear 


soap, know. 


‘ demi-teinte-générale’—the ‘ general 
half-tint’—and going back to study 
color would spoil the smartness of 
handling which was the only charm 
of the work, 

There are a plenty other schools 
to talk of: but these few are enough 
to show the difficulties of teaching 
so delicate and subtle an art as 
painting. The great trovble is that 
even if the professor knows how to 
paint—few of the French ones do— 
itis hard for him in three minutes 
to tell the whole secret to his pupil ; 
and if he should succeed in com- 
pressing the whole into a sort of 
Orphic utterance, the pupil is sure 
to misunderstand him. To sum up, 
I fancy the discipline of the schools 
is good, the teaching almost #7/. The 
student learns of his comrades in 
the schools of the ‘strong man’ at 
the painting village. He learns at 
the exhibitions in Georges Petit’s 
and Durand Ruel’s; most of all, 
perhaps, from the Louvre. 

An exceptionally gifted professor, - 
with a very few pupils, might teach 
something. Asit is, rather mediocre 
men, in huge classes, teach little or 
nothing. 
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THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAIN CLUB. 
HE recent trip of the Appalach- 
ians to Northampton proved to 

be very successful in quite a number 
of ways; first, since it gave to its 
members another opportunity to 
view the beauties of the valley of 
the Connecticut, the fairest spot on 
earth; and again, because it pet 
mitted of work directly in line with 
the sympathies of the Club in the 
preservation of the forests. The 
fact which determined Northamp 
ton to be the meeting place was the 
previous arrangement of the Trustees 
of Public Reservations to hold a 
meeting in the valley, with a view to 
the arousing of public sentiment to 
wards the preservation of their 
mountain forests, which on Mount 
Holyoke, at least, have begun to 
yield to the insidious woodchopper. 
Despite the torrid wave, which on 
the sandy river-bottom made the 
temperature almost unendurable, a 
goodly number of the first citizens 
of Northampton attended the even- 
ing meeting of the Trustees. A 
brief introductory speech was made 
by Professor Tyler of Smith College, 
outlining the relations of the Club 
to the noble work of preservation of 
natural beauties, an address whose 
sole blemish was the thought that 
the Appalachians were strangers in 
the land, that they were viewing the 
scenery of the valley for the first 
time, when, in truth, they have 
perched themselves on almost every 
available point overlooking the 
valley, from Hartford north to North- 


field. Official parties of the Club 
have visited Tom and Holyoke, 
Kidd’s Lookout in Chesterfield— 


for the ubiquitous piratical gentle- 
man had his lairs even here af a 
hundred miles distance from the 
ocean blue—the hills of Goshen, 
More’s Hill, the heights of Conway, 
the nearer Toby and the Sugar 
Loaves, and the hills which bound 
the river as it makes its entrance 
into our state from its New Hamp- 
shire home. 

In his stirring address as Presi- 
dent of the Trustees, Senator Hoar 
dwelt on the subject of association. 
He spoke of the necessity of pre- 
serving things beautiful and things 
historical, of the neglected duties of 
the past, emphasizing the fact that 
the graves of the Pilgrim fathers, un- 
marked and unhonored, had now 
been swept into the sea; that the 
Hancock House, the old Indian 
house at Deerfield, and nearly every 
one of the historical monuments had 
been left to care for themselves, and 
following decay, there came the 
ruthless hand of man to hasten the 
process. 


Association has interest every- 
where, and it is this which makes 
dear to us historic relics and places. 
“A friend, who once visited Mount 
Olympus,” said the speaker, “ has 
loaned me for this occasion a frag- 
ment of the summit of that moun- 
tain of mountains. I have it here,”’ 
and the Senator displayed a bit of 
limestone, ‘About this there clus- 
ters the history and mythology of 
the Greeks ; the gods in council sat 
about this bit of marble; and here 
rested the eagle of Jove. The asso- 
ciations of this bit of stone make it 
precious to us all.” 
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As the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee, Mr. Charles Eliot spoke 
on what has been done in our coun- 
try for the preservation of natural 
scenery. The national parks, which 
include forest reservations and 
military parks, the state efforts in 
the same direction, and finally the 
lands set aside by cities and towns 
for breathing places noted 
briefly, the status of the movement 
being shown. 

As the representative of a park 
commission which has accomplished 
most remarkable work, Mr. Philip 
A. Chase of Lynn was calledupon to 
outline the establishment of the great 
public reservation of his city. The 
movement was at first a modest one, 
but with a theatened danger to its 
woods through their purchase for 
commercial purposes, a wide-spread 
interest was excited, and land was 
secured, until now the reservation 
was upwards of two thousand acres 
in extent, a tract of woodland, en 
closing the lakes of the water com- 
mission, with hill and valley. 

In conclusion, Judge Shurtleff of 
Springfield spoke of the legal aspects 
of the case, showing to what extent 
towns are now empowered to care 
for and preserve trees, and stating 
that under the present laws a step 
forward towards the preservation of 
woodlands may easily be made, if 
only public interest could be aroused 
to insist upon carrying out these 
existing laws. 


were 





Fr from the purposes of lend 
ing their aid and their pres 
ence to the meeting of the Trustees, 
the Appalachians accomplished some 
pleasant work of their own. Despite 
the exceedingly warm weather a 
party of a dozen or more, including 
ladies, set out fora walk over the 
summits of Mount Tom. This is a 
range of hills quite comparable to 
our own Blue Hills, which lies on 
the west side of the river. Not 
knowing the philosophical methods 
of the Appalachians, who are 
thoroughly at home in the woods 
and mountains, the undertaking of 
this expedition was looked upon with 
disfavor by the owners of both ends 
of the mountain, who, although they 
saw in it an exceedingly long and 
disagreeable tramp for the men, 
could not see the possibility of any 
ladies ever getting through. But 
the difficulties proved to be hypo- 
thetical, and with a substantial 
luncheon and a rest by a most re- 
freshing spring, the trip was mac 
without any difficulty whatever. It 
is very much like a walk over 
the Blue Hills and somewhat less 
difficult. There are a dozen sum- 
mits with admirable views, between 
which lie gullies, some of which are 
indeed quite deep, but the putting of 
one foot before the other, together 
with judicious rests, makes the trip 
one not to be dreaded. An episode 
of the Appalachian walk over Mount 
Tom was the killing of a rattlesnake. 
The programme had held forth 
some suggestions of a similar trip 
over Mount Holyoke, but time for 
this on the part of the visitors was 
not forthcoming. A small party of 
Amherst people, headed by Prof. S. 
T. Maynard, who is an Appalachian, 
did make this trip, reporting it per- 
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fectly feasible for some future time. 

A charming trip of the Club while 
in the valley was to the old town of 
Deerfield. A surprise awaited the 
Club members here, for by forced 
marches Miss Alice Baker had gained 
her summer home in advance of 
them and threw open the doors of 
her splendid old house to the visitors. 
This house and the efforts which its 
present owner has made to preserve 
it are well worthy of notice. The 
main portion of the mansion was 
built in 1698, and it stands today as 
the oldest in the valley, being one 
of four or five which are believed to 
have been built before the time of 
the Deerfield massacre. Used for 
many years as a tavern, it had been 
deserted and left to decay when it 
was purchased by Miss Baker, under 
whose kindly care it has been reno 
vated most judiciously. The old 
chimneys, reconstructed from the 
original bricks, are once more ready 
for their cheery fires, that in the 
dining room being of the oldest pat 
tern, with its lintel and 
full furnishings of cranes and other 
appurtenances. The exposed beams, 
the antique finish, the quaint closets, 
all are delightful ; while the little 
ball-room with its gallery for the 
musicians speaks of many a merry 
gathering in theoldentime. A part 
of the wainscotting from the old In- 
dian house adorns the walls, while 
an upper chamber has just been 
newly decorated with wall paper 
which was preserved ina linen bag 
in a Deerfield attic for more than a 
hundred years. It was a delightful 
old house, in which one could spend 
hours, for its fair owner has carefully 
preserved everything of interest, 
even to reminiscences of the great 
men who have accepted their tipple 
at its old-fashioned English bars. 

Returning home, the Club mem- 
bers devoted an afternoon, that of 
Saturday last, to the inspection of 
the Lynn Park, their guide and 
showman being Mr. P. A. Chase, 
who has had so prominent a part in 
the preservation of these woods. In 
this matter Lynn has set a most 
praiseworthy example, and its public 
park is regarded with feelings of the 
greatest pride by every intelligent 
citizen, and properly so. 


great its 


HE meeting of the Club on Wed- 
nesday afternoon was in a most 
remarkable place, for it was in the 
middle of the crater of the living 
volcano of Kilauea; not the real one, 
however, for that is across the ocean 
and not accessible to a large gath- 
ering of the Club, but the counter- 
feit presentiment of it which is on 
exhibition in the Cyclorama build- 
ing on Tremont street. It is not 
the purpose or intention of the Club 
to permit its name to be used for 
advertising purposes, but in this case 
the representation is so faithful that, 
as an object lesson, the meeting was 
2alled to order within the circle of 
the cyclorama. Prof. George H. 
Barton of the Institute of Technol- 
ogy, a gentleman who during his 
connection with the governmental 
survey of the islands gained a great 
knowledge of the volcanic features 
and who has made extended ex- 
plorations within this very crater, 
was the speaker of the afternoon. 
He first called attention to the great 
lava tubes, into one of which the 
visitor is first ushered. The lava 
rolls from the volcano in a great 
rounded mass, tree-like in form but 
with head downward, the outside of 
which cools and solidifies ; and as 
the lava runs on, the tubes become 
emptied and these great pipes of 
lava, large enough, some of them, to 
accommodate a coach and four,may 
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be followed up for long distances 
Indeed, were it not for the placa 


where the tubes have been crushed 
they might be explored for miles 
Passing to the larger hall, the 
speaker called attention first to th 
formation of the Hawaiian 
then to the special features 
Oahu, and finally to the volcan 
self. The great circl 
miles in diameter, and, as d 
is strikingly faithful in its present 
tion. The only lacking feature, a 
cording to the speaker, being ti 
impossibility of exploring its surf 
hammer in hand. ‘The story of the 
volcano, the peculiarities of 
bursts, its lakes of fire, its fier 
tains and all the detail of its 
structure, formed the subject of more 
than an hour’s discourse, the more 
interesting, since the objects spoker 
of were actually to be seen in suc 
fidelity as to be almost the thing # 
self. The meeting was a most su 
cessful one and is indeed unique 
the history of the Club. 
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ec 
drum-major, the zsthetic joy is com 
plete. 

[ shall never forget a colored 
drum-major whom I once saw march- 
ing at the head of a colored band. 
Marching? That word does not ex 


press his going. It was not strut 
ting; it was as though Mercury’s 
winged sandals half supported his 


feet. And the 
he twirled, 
was almost 


which 
twisted, juggled his baton 
dazzling. It 


deftness with 


seemed 


like a thing of life; a portion of his 
vitality animated it; it thrilled with 
the strains of the martial music 


Moses’s miracle of turning his stafi 
into a serpent was rivaled. Such a 
look on that comely negro’s face; 
such a sense of unquestioned impor- 
tance, such dignity, such self-con- 
sciousness and pride at being evi- 
dently the cynosure of all eyes! One 
moment of similar self-satisfaction 
would sweet an ordinary life of con 
scious mediocrity. 

Sousa’s admirable band appeared 
Monday night at the Boston Theatre. 
Among the soloists was Miss Car 
rie Dukes, the young violinist who 
has several times before appeared in 
Boston. I heard her one Sunday 
evening at King’s Chapel, at one of 
Mr. Lang’s organ services. Sheisa 
charming player 

But while I am 
good band 
cannot see 


willing to like 
such as Sousa’s, | 
the justice of permitting 
every heterogeneous conclave of horn 
and clarinet puffers to inflict their 
cacophonies on a long-suffering pub- 
lic. Commissions are the order of 
the day, and when we have a Com- 
mission of the Fine Arts to decide 
whether any proposed building satis- 
fies certain requirements ere it be 
erected, I sincerely hope the same 
day will see established a musical 
Commission to pass judgment on the 
so-called German bands who now 
make such hideous discords through 
our streets. One frequently comes 
to the corner near which I am writ- 
ing; I really wonder it does not 
drive away the birds; a small boy 
who ought to be spanked and put 
into an infant asylum elicits ‘bloats’ 
from a tuba; the ‘ wood-wind’ quar- 
rel viciously ; there are no two in- 
instruments that harmonize. One is 
tempted to pay their wretched solici- 
tor blackmail to induce them to pass 
on. 

There is no rhyme nor reason for 
such an infliction. It wakes sleep- 
ing infants, it scares sensitive little 
girls, it tends to lower the musical 
morale of the whole community. The 
tunes it wrangles with are simply 
horrible. 

Now if this so-called band were 
required to come first before a jury 
competent to decideon their perform- 
ance, it is evident that the license 
to play would be withheld. As 
soon as it was known that only first- 
class artists would be permitted to 
wander about, the standard would 
be raised, and what is now a menace, 
a nuisance, an imposition, would be 
replaced by a few good bands who 
would be everywhere welcomed and 
rewarded. It is ridiculous for a 
civilized commumity to tolerate the 
blatant, discordant combinations of 
ear torturers that are now let loose 
to ravage at will the sweet silences 


Hout Have Teeth Extracted 


No matter how much decayed or broken 
down ; if only roots are left they can be 


built up with Crowns, Caps, and Bridge 


work. This new method of inserting 
artificial teeth is safe and reliable, and 
does away with the inconveniences of a 


Pilate, Any number from one 
a full set, « 


tooth up 
Be sure 
and see this work before having teeth ex 
racted We perform all branches of 


an be inserted 


Dentistry absolutely without pain, and 


ost reasonable prices 


cROWN DENTAL COMPANY, 


62 Boyiston St. 


of our suburbs their 


peace 


with 
evening 


and fill 
torturing echoes the 
of our avenues. 

he same Commission would put a 
quietus on the tuneless hand-organs 
and the rattling horrors of the hurdy 
gurdy and 
means let us use 


street-piano. By all 
all the 
our power to bring about this great 
and cryingly urgent reform. 


influence in 


N Wednesday the grounds of the 
Longfellow estate at Cam 
bridge were thrown open for a /¢te 
champétre in aid of the Social Union 
of that city. It was a_ beautiful 
afternoon anda fascinating spectacle, 
both in the afternoon when scores of 
children thronged the lawns and al- 
so in the evening when the trees 
and bushes were hung with hundreds 
of Chinese lanterns. A 
keys or more afforded amusement 
if not music ; an orchestra played in 
a floored tent, and Punch and Judy 
exhibited their traditional brutality. 
Upon a little platform was placed an 
upright piano and here at intervals 
came a mere mite of an Italian boy 
who sat himself on a high stool and 
played a number of tunes. Also his 
three little sisters, dressed in the gay- 
est gala attire, mounted the platform 
and sang, dancing or rather swaying 
to their own rhythm. Here was 
picturesqueness and amusing earnest- 
ness on the part of the little per 


dozen don 


formers. And the four children 
were the children of the Rev. Mr. 
Conti, who, with his talented and 


devoted wife, is doing so much for 
the Italians of Boston. 


As a vacation state Vermont 
promises to be very much ‘in it’ 
this season. The railroads, the hotel 
people and the farmers who open 
their homesto the summer visitor, 
all agree that the prospect for a 
splendid business was never so en- 
couraging so early in the year, 
Many of the resort hotels are al- 
ready open and a good number of 
season guests have arrived during 
the past week. The tourist travel 
will begin in another week when the 
summer excursion rates on the rail- 
roads go into effect, and if inquiries 
about favorite trips, rates, routes, 
mountain and like attractions, fish- 
ing, etc, etc,, count for anything, 
this portion of the summer business 
will be the heaviest in the history of 
the state. The Central Vermont rail- 
road covers every important resort 
point from the Massachusetts line to 
Canada and a journey over its pic- 
turesque lines is a source of never- 
ending delight. presenting as it does, 
a wonderful panorama of mountain, 
valley and lake unequalled anywhere 
on the American continent. The 
Central Vermont railroad summer 
guide book of Vermont resorts gives 
the best description of the state and 
its charms ever printed. This book 
is presented free to intending tour- 
ists at the New England agency, 260 
Washington st., Boston. 
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Smith and Reynolds’ 
RHEUM ATIC 
CURE ana 

BLOOD 
PURIFIER, 


CURES 
Dyspepsia, Kidney 
Complaints and 

[indigestion. 


What)Dr. J. A. Beecher says about it: 
‘Having a thorough knowledge of the merits of 
your PFormuta, | have prescrided it, with_marked 

success, 
Wholesale by 
Potter, Carter, 
Gilman Bre 





L. M. REYNOLDS. ~ 


Smith, Benedict & Co., Weeks & 
Carter & Kilham, Cutler Brothers, 
thers, of Boston, Mass 
FOR SALE IN BOSTON BY 
Rh. F. Bradburv, Pharmacist, 6,7 Washington St., 
Boston, W. BR. Hunt & Co., Pharmacist, 807 Wash- 
Elliot, Boston; H. Powers Robbins; 
Pharmacist, 779 Washington St., cor. Hollis, Boston, 
Edward H. Perry, Apothecary, 945 Washington St., 
Boston; S. A. D. Sheppard, Apothecary, 1129 Wash- 
Dover, Boston; J. D. Knowlton, Apothe- 
cary, Washington St., cor. Worcester, Boston ; Fe M 
Kennison, Apothecary, cor. E. Brookline and Harri 
on Ave., Boston: Harry S Hardy, pment 1058 
Tremont St., Boston Burwell’s Pharmacy, Cor. 
Boylston and Park Sq., Boston; Dudley’s Pharmacy, 


ington, cor 


ington, cor 


i6and 18 Park Sq., Boston; W. H. Knight, Phar- 
macy, 97 Court St., cor. Hanover, Boston; Choate 
Drug and Chemical Co , under Revere House ; Boston 
KE. R. Kimball, Apothecarv, 135 Cambridge St., Bos- 


ton; C. E. Woodward & Co., 32 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton; Woodward's, roo and 102 Tremont St., Boston, 


ta" None genuine without portrait and name 
L, M. Reynolds, of Brockton, Mass 


City of Boston. Strat Department, 


PAVING DIVISION, 


Sealed proposals for paving and regulating 


Henchman Street, from Charter to Commercial 
on gravel, will be re 
ceived at the office of said Superintendent, City 
Hall, Boston, until 12 o’clock M. of TUESDAY, 
the 18th day of June, 1895, at which time and 
place they will be 
rhe above 


square 


street, with granite block 


publically opened and read 
work will include the laying of 450 
block paving on gravel 


base, with Portland cement, grout joints, the con 


yards of granite 
tractor to furuish pebbles, sand and water, and 
e the old cobble and prepare the 
all the other new 
The party receiving the contract will 
be allowed to regulate the sidewalks and edge- 
ston Each 
proposal must be accompanied by a_ properly 
certified check for $100, and a bond will be re- 
quired for the faithful performance of the contraet. 
The Superintendent of Streets reserves the right 
to reject any and all proposals, should he deem it 
for the interest of the city so to do ie 
WHEELER, Superintendent of Streets, Boston, 
Mass., June 11, 1895 


the city to remov 


foundation bed and furnish 


material 


at the regular rates for such work. 


THE VACATION SEASON OF 1895. 


The Old Man of the Mountain 
is still doing business at the old 
stand and will hold receptions daily 
during the season at his home in 
the White Mountains. All informa 
tion as to ways and means of reache 
ing the grand old hill country, may 
be obtained at the office of the Cons 
cord and Montreal R. R., 207 Washe 
ington St., Boston, where the lowest 
rates may be obtained for all the . 
popular lake and mountain resorts 
of New Hampshire. The pretty 
souvenir volume, ‘‘ Vistas on the C. 
and M.” profusely illustrated and 
containing much valuable informa- 
tion about the White Mountain 
region, will be sent to any address, 
on receipt of ten cents to pay 
postage. 





PIANOFORTES 


Unequalied in Tone, Touch, Workmanship 


and Durability. Terms reasonable. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


SOLE AGENTS. 


E. W. TYLER, Manager Piano Dept. 
453-463 Washington Street, 
TAKE ELEVATOR, 
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HOME AND HOUSEHOLD 


CONDUCTED BY 


Elizabeth P. 


Goodrich 
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WHICH ARE YOU? 
RY E).LA WHEELER WILCOX, 


There are two kinds of people on earth to-day, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, | say 


Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis well under- 
stood 

The good are half bad, and the bad are half 
good 


Not the rich and the poor, for to count a 
man’s wealth 

You must first know the state 
science and health 


of his 


con- 


Not the humble and proud, for in life’s little 
span, 
Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man 


Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying 
years 

Bring each man his laughter and each man 
his tears. 


No; the two kinds of people 
mean, 

Are the people who ///¢, and the people who 
lean. 


on earth I 


Wherever you go, you will find the world’s 
masses 
Are always divided in just these two classes. 


And oddly enough, you will find, too, I wean, 
There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In which class are you? 
load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Are you easing the 


Or are you a leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
Harper's Weekly 


AT THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 

RADITION has assigned to cer- 

tain definite dates the charac 
ter of ‘ Calendar-days,’ the term sig- 
nifying that they are typical of the 
meteorological conditions of the 
succeeding period. Thus Candlemas 
Day, the second of February, has 
long been held to designate in its 
own contradictory fashion the dura 
tion of the winter end the general 
character of the incoming spring. 
Farmers look upon the 2oth of 
March and the 2oth of September 
as marking out clearly the weather- 
indications of the succeeding sum- 
mer and winter seasons respectively. 
The last Friday of every month is 
also regarded by many as similarly 
indicative of the weather for the 
following month. Anomalous as 
the statement may seem, popular 
superstitions are usually founded up- 
on experience or what passes for ex- 
perience. 

However true this may be in re- 
gard to the natural world, it is an 
indisputable fact in regard to the 
world of home. Experience teaches 
us that the breakfast hour may be 
truly termed the barometer-hour of 
the day. Few of us who have 
reached mature years can always 
secure that long, refreshing sleep 
every night which we ought to have, 
and we come to the breakfast table 
needing to find there courage and 
cheerfulness with which to meet the 


trials of the 
cooked careless 
with fault-finding or 

inevitably 


coming day. 
table 

irritability, will 

the 


\ poo! 


dish, SCTVICG, 


cover domestic sky 


with lowering clouds for many suc 
ceeding hours. On the other hand, 


the pleasant table with its sparkling 


glass and silver, its dish of brilliant 


hued fruit, a few simple but well 
cooked dishes, and better still a lit 
tle lively chat, will make the hom« 
barometer ‘Set Fair,’ no matt 
how dark the outside world may be 
The morning meal is often the 
only one at which the busy father 


meets his children, for even the di 


ner hour frequently fails to unite the 
family. ( 


‘riticism of manners and 


conduct at any meal is to be depre 
cated, but it is especially obnoxious 
at this first meal of the day, when 
perhaps we are most inclined to of 
fer it. 


The housekeeper will do her best 


then to make her breakfast table 
attractive, knowing that the first 
impressions of the day will so largely 
influence its later hours. The other 
members of the family should at least 
bring an unselfish and loving spirit 


as their contribution to the ho 
weather. ‘ Bread-and-cheese-and 
kisses’ the best 
the world to begin 


We 


Thhe 


is one of meals 


} 


a working a Ly 


are beginning to appreciate 


the value of fruit at breakfast, not 
only for its admirable properties as 
an article of diet, but for its highly 
decorative character. \ piled-up 
dish of golden oranges will make 
sunshine of its own on ever so dark 


a winter morning; and if strawber 
ries are uneatable,as they sometimes 
have been during this backward sea 
son, their color makes them still a 
desirable adjunct to the table. 
It is well to remember that 
to be most refreshing should be 
slightly chilled. Two or three hours 
in the ice box will give it just 
the right temperature. Grapes 
should stand in ice water for a few 
moments just before serving and be 
then gently dried in a napkin. 
Salads are not only a_ pleasant 
gastronomic feature of the breakfast 
but also serve the purpose of dress 
ing the table.. 


fruit 


about 


One of the most ef 
fective for this purpose is tomato 
salad. The tomato, either fresh o1 
canned, is stewed and _ strained. 
While hot, add a box of Cox’s gela 
tine previously soaked in warm 
water. Pour into a mould to set. 
Arrange by placing the mould whole 
in the centre of a flat dish, and sur- 
round with crisp lettuce; or place a 
spoonful of the jelly in each leaf. 
Serve with mayonnaise dressing. 
Another highly decorative dish is 
made as follows: Cover a platter 





and Sure. 


Cevelan 





dS pana 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 
now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of 
homes all over the country. Those who have used it 


longest praise it most. 
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with well-washed water-cresses 
the curled 
ready 
them 
ind cut off 


halves will 


or 
Have 
Cut 
+, remove the yolks, 
the ends that the 
stand like little porcelain 
cups in the midst of the green salad. 
Fill these h dice of the yolks, 


leaves of lettuce. 


four hard-boiled eggs. 
in ha ve 


SU 


ups wit 


cold boiled beets, and the breast of 
chicken or other white meat. Ar 
range them alternately in regard to 
colo! 

At breakfast less than at any 
other meal can any carelessness in 


service be tolerated. The coftee 


should be really hot, not luke-warm. 
Breakfast cakes should be brought 
not too many at a time—hot and 
light directly from the fire 
Another thing is important; there 
should be no hurry. the breakfast 
hour should be so arranged that 
there shall be ample time for the 
business man is well as for the 
school-children to eat without haste. 
Such a meal _ well-served, nicely 
cooked, decorated with smiles and 
isoned with 1 talk, will be s 
de htt hat the family will sepa 
ré ( ind will fo out to 
r a i ks W h che I No 
matter what the outside weather 
may be, the skies in that household 
will be clear and the sun will shine 


all day 


THE PROCESSION OF THE FLOWERS. 


To June t1.] 
Viburnum cassinoides—withe rod 
Viburnum lentag sweet viburnum 
Viburnum acerifolium dockmackie 
Asclepias quadrifolia— milkweed 
Geranium Robertianum—herb Rob 
‘ 
Rul Canad ‘ WwW ickberry 
Stellaria longifolia long-leaved 
stitchwort 
Trifolium procumbens low hop 
clover 
Leontodon autumnals fall dande- 
lion 
Diervilla tritida — bush honeysuckle 
Potentilla palustris—marsh five-fin- 


ger 

Cerastium vulgatum 
chickweed 

Buda rubra—sand-spurrey 

Cladrastis tinctoria — 
low-wood 


mouse ear 


virgilia, yel- 


Cytisus laburnum—laburnum 


Gleditschia triacanthos — honey 
lucust 

Pinus resinosa—red pine 

Kalmia latifolia—calico bush 

Vaccinium stamineam squaw 
huckleber: 


Linaria seat butter and eggs 
Lysimachia quadrifolia 
loosestrife 
Calystegia spithamaus—bindweed 
Echium vulgare—blue-weed 
Apocynum 
bane 


four leay ed 


androsamifolium—dog- 


INJURY BY LIFTING. 
| r is a common practice of 
and parents to grasp « hild 
a single hand or wrist, and lift them 
bodily, as in stepping over gutters, 
streams, Occasionally child 
is seized by hands and swung 
around with great force, the body 
being held nearly at right angles. 
This feat is not always followed 
by immediate ill effects, writes an 
eminent physician, but it is liable to 
result in most serious injury. At 
this period of life, the ends of the 
long bonds are united to the shafts 
by cartilage, which renders them 
weak and very liable to be distorted 
by force. There are three of 
bones in the arm: 
shoulder and elbow, and two between 
the elbow and wrist. The arm of 
the child jis, therefore, very weak. 
When extension is made at the hand, 
the force is not expended upon long, 
firm bones, but rather upon bones 


nurses 
ren by 


etc. 


the 


these 
one between the 
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yor the lab< 
oods, cons. 
at our | 


is printed on « ter, Mass, 
SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHen: 
WALTER BAKER & CO., DORCHESTER Mass, 


QUIRES’ 
SOFA REIS 


TANDARD! 





| PRICES HAVE BEEN REDUCED. 


A beautiful Sofa and a comfortable Beg 
both in one piece. 

These beds are made of the best m 
als throughout, and are 
comfort, elegance and durabilit 


For sale by all first-< 
dealers. 
SIDNEY SQUIRES & (0, 
MANUFACTURERS, 


329-331 Tremont St., Boston, Mass 


Catalogue Free upon Application. 


| Boston Storage Warchouse 





Massachusetts and Westland Avenues, 
Back Bay, 
Near Huntington aver 
household and office furnit 
| oe personal 
well- tilated rooms from § 
|} upward i enieatind to size 
| lock and key; open st 


merchandise and separat 
trunks, cases and pat kage $ 
lar-proof VAULTS for s 
warehouse receipts 
packed for transportatio 
et office, Westland ave 
268, Tremont. F.W 
Manager. 


Philadelphia Ice Cream. 
150 TREMONT ST., 


Boston 


nables; 


I IN‘ 





Near West, 


ONLY OFFI 


ICE CREAM 
. SHERBETS 


for Fairs 
Weddings, Parties, etc., | e 

all parts of City, Highiands 
Brookline. 

Sunday orders must be in Saturés) 


Telephone 1060. 


Furnished 


ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no roys'* y 4 
to City, Vill or Country. Nee fea 
Ihome. shop, tore and office. Girestest ce 


| ine dence means « =sit © ® 
neighbors. instruments. 50 07% Tne 
anywhere, any distance. Com . rant oe 
use when shipped. Can be pu 7 A 
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form of in 
instant. 
exam 


ther 

cur at the 
seen several 
sists in a slight dis 
he cartilages in one 
, 


' 
her the wrist or el 


ain, swelling, and 





he joint is fixed ina 
and the little 
illow it to be moved 


It can 
surgeon, by 


be easily 
forcible 


en andiled 
tied by a 
ind extension, 
ly ‘ lif 
nally, by lulting 


ner the ligaments 


a child in this 
about the 
rs may be extended, and this 
= i!) weaken the joints,and this weak 
permanent 





remain as a 


BABY-TALK. 


the June 
Osgood, en 


article in 
Fletcher 
Voice 1s 
many 
the excessive use of 
American 
character 
the ‘Silly 


Vhy the American 
ttention, among 
ex iccent by 

lefect which he 

he name of 
sfault, so common as to be 
versal, like the too frequent 
ture in conversation, or the too 
1otation marks and under- 
in writing, arises doubt 
emphatic. 
hasisspeedily grows to bean 
ce rather than an ornament. 
not attempt to 
trace the origin of this peculiarity ; 
i doubtless be difficult if not 

The fact, how- 





abundant qi 
ned words 
ess from a desire to be 
- Tt 
excrescel 
Ve 
‘i 


sem] 


Usgood does 


to do so. 
er, is indisputable. 
Although it would be going too 
perl account for it by 
uuse, it is impossible not 


Ss, to 








t with the so-called 
‘ aby-talk’ which passes between 
‘ther and child in the first three 


our years of child-life, and which, 
is far as tone is concerned, seems 
sist almost entirely of this same 

silly twist’ so much condemned by 
the Forum article. 
® ‘ne might add that the ideas ad- 
need it ese infantile conversa- 
= ‘ons frequently seem to the 
a her to deserve the same charac- 
e child, with its quick 

ert and its imitative 

to catch and repeat 

the peculiar accent, 
ressing its toys or pets, 
it has fixed the habit. 
grows older and has less 


a 
BS 

an 
: 





1utt y 































‘sion for the use of the ‘silly 
ries gradually drops it, to re- 
ace it, possibly, by some vocal 
peculiar to his sex and not less 
nensible; but the little girl re- 
— it to womanhood and in turn 
~ands it d wn to her children. If 
yo atouly this, step into your friend’s 
arsery, if not your own, and listen 
® the bab y talk’ going on there 
you wi 


i hear a continuous rise 
one productive of a mo- 





and fall of t, 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov’t Report 





Bakin ng 
Powder 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


notonous sing-song far from agree 
able. 
‘Baby talk’ is unsparingly con- 


demned by many critics, and indeed 
when carried to excess it is highly in 
jurious. The English language is 
surely good enough to use even with 
a child; and when we see it every day 
abused and distorted by people who 
ought to know better, it seems a pity 
that our own children should not be 
trained to use language from 
the very There is no 
excuse for a mother or nurse to teach 
a child to imitate a mispronounced 
word, or an incorrect grammatical] 
form. Still there is something very 
interestingin the baby-efforts and the 
baby-failures in language, and it is a 
pity to stiffen all that infant grace 


good 


beginning. 


into precision, where the mistake 
will not become fixed into a perma 
nent and ignorant blunder. There 


is a great difference between leaving 
uncriticised the natural mistakes of 
the child and deliberately teaching 
him incorrect habits of speech. 

Chere is another mistake which 
over-anxious instructors are apt to 
make—that of ‘adapting’ their lan- 
guage toa child’s supposed under- 
standing. It is astonishing how 
readily little folks comprehend the 
mature talk of their elders, and how 
speedily they adopt and correctly 
use words which the inexperienced in 
infantile ways would not imagine 
they could understand at all. 

This statement will not be doubted 
by any one who has ever attempted 
to mystify a child by talking what is 
commonly known as ‘ blind talk’ 
his presence. A little fellow of four 
years once said to me, “Isn’t that 
flower in your bonnet intended to 
represent a poppy?” He was not 
especially old for his age, nor more 
precocious than he should have been; 
he had simply lived among people 
who habitually addressed him sen- 
sibly and without attempting to 
talk ‘baby-talk.’ It was to be noticed, 
too, that though his baby tongue 
sometimes struggled with the pro- 
nunciation of an unusual word, he 
never used it in any but its proper 
meaning. If children hear good 
language habitually, they will use it 
habitually. They neither want nam- 
by-pamby ideas nor words; a fact 
which the average Sunday School 
speaker and the writers of the various 
‘Histories for Children in Words of 
One Syllable’ would do well to 
remember. 

After all, one would not altogether 
banish the moderate use of ‘ baby 


talk,’ even with its accompanying 
‘silly-twist.’ If it only could be 
used moderately! There seems to 


be a natural demand for a special 
tone to express that protective ten- 
derness of the mother for her young, 
and somehow the circumflex accent 
is singularly adapted to that purpose. 
A robin has her nest close under the 
projecting roof of our porch, and 
just now she is kept constantly busy 
in supplying with food those ever 
widely-opened bills. When she re- 
turns from one of her marketing 
expeditions, she stands on the edge 
and says, “ Chee-chee-chee! Chee-chee 
chee!” in the softest tones, almost a 
whisper ; but the little accent is un- 
mistakably there in the robin baby- 


talk. Pussy returns to the snug bed 
where she has left her five furry 
babies. As she appproaches, she 
announces her coming with a strongly 
accented “/r-r-r/ Pr-rr/” ‘The 
mare’s whinny to her foal, the cow’s 
low to her calf, have each the cir- 
cumflex accent as strongly marked 
asin the baby-talk of the human 
nursery. American women, as a 
rule, spend more time with their 
young children than other mothers, 
and it is impossible not to associate 
the existence of the objectionable 
‘ silly-twist,’ which Mr. Osgood con- 
demns, to some extent with this 
prevalent nursery-habit. 





KITCHEN REFUSE. 

FEW weeks ago we mentioned 
a garbage carbonizer, for use 
with a_ kitchen stove 
which Dr. Durgin of the 
Boston Board of Health strongly re 
commended after testing it fully in 
his own house. This admirable 


DISPOSAL OF 


A 


in connection 
or range, 


vention is being introduced by the 
Sanitary Construction Co., 113 
Devonshire street, Boston: and the 


illustrations which are given here 
with show the simplicity of its con- 
struction and the manner of 
operation 

The carbonizer consists of a horie 
zontal cylinder about one-third 


its 

















larger in diameter than the stove- 
pipe in which it is to be placed, ac- 
cording to convenience, in a joint 
or an elbow of the pipe making the 
connection between the stove and 
chimney. It may be applied to any 
stove or furnace and any size of 
pipe. Oneend of the cylinder is 
removable, and attached thereto is 
a basket or scoop of somewhat 
reduced diameter, and with per- 
forated sides and a tight bottom, 
affording free passage for the smoke 
and heat from the stove around the 

















scoop and through the perforations. 
When this scoop or basket is filled 
with garbage and placed in the 
cylinder, the water is quickly driven 
off, and the residuum changed to 
charcoal, which burns freely when 
placed in the fire, affording, in fact, 
a valuable material for kindling the 
fire in the morning. 

The natural draught up the chim- 
ney prevents the escape of any odor 
into the rooms, and there is no odor 
from the chimney, as the gases from 
the stove thoroughly deodorize the 
gases escaping from the drying gar- 
bage. It is intended that the waste 
shall be placed in the carbonizer as 
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Perfect Bread 


Nature's Great Vital Energy Recuperator. 


MADE ONLY FROM THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL, 


Facts are Stubborn Truths. 


FLOUR ts the only Impovertshod food used by 
mankind — impoverished by the wivnerawel of the 
tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 
internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 
chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
(See Analysis) :— 

Wheat has an ash of 17.7 parts 

Flour an ash of 4.1 parts,— an impoverishment of 
over three-quarters. 

Wheat has 8.2 parta of Phosphoric Acid. 

Flour?.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,— an impover- 
ishmentof aboutthree-quarters, 

Wheat has 0.6 Lime and ¢6 Boda, 

Flour 0.1 Lime and 0.1 Soda,— an impoverishment 
of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. 

Wheat has Sulphur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur. 

Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 05; Flour has no Sul- 
phurte Aci 

w ne at ha as Silica 0.8; Flour no Silica. 

Ti 1RLINGTON WHEAT MEAL isa 
perfec* ‘ food for Infants and ( *hildre n, containing 
all the material for a strong and vigorous constl- 
tution. 


It Is a Positive Cure for Constipation. 


Itisa PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, as 
itisin the best condition for the in uice to 
act upon, furnishing the power to « est, sodin 
the nerve centres, ete. For the WRATS WORK 
it is unsurpassed, containing all the phos shatie 
properties which the active brain demands, and 
without which itis incapable of endurance, 

“Dogs fed by Magendie (vide Kirk and Pa 
Physiology) on flour diedin forty days; other ao 
fed on wheat meal bread flourished and throve.” 
The three-fourths impoveriqghment of the mineral 
ingredients proved fatal the firs Where 
Phosphorus, mort sical ele nt of “in vitality, 
is wanting in food, the same wil be wanting in the 
system, and the body will come short_in vital 
energy, or the power of endurance. Thus the 
wasteful expense of living on the basis of super- 
fine flour is enormous and foolish. 


THE FAMOUS 


ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 


Is recommended by all ph sicians, Tt has 
been on the market for the past 27 y ygars, 
bearing the highest re satetion. seing 
ground from the best pure wheat, it furpishes te 
the public the means of supplying a PERFE 
Foo) Ita quality as it leaves the PA nk 44 
Milla is euaranteed to be of superlative excel- 
lence and purity. Packed in barrels and half- 
barre Is. Ask your Grocer for it, and use no 
other. 








BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


SAMUEL A. FOWLE, Proprietor, 


ARLINGTON, MASS. 


it is made, so that there will be no 
accumulating garbage in the kitchen 
and no need of a garbage bucket. 


For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Sooruine Syrup has been used b 
millions of mothers for their children teething. t 
soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the Lest remedy for Diarrheea. 
25c. a bottle. Sold by all druggists throu ughout the 
world. Be sure and ask forMus, Winstow’s Sootn- 
Inc Svrup 


Avoid the Heat of Summer 


BY USING A 


... SPLENDID... 
OIL RANGE 





Specially adapted to warm 
climates. Has fall capacity of a coal range. Above 
size will do all the Cooking and Laundry work of a 
family of ten persons. Can be used the year round if 
desired. M wholly of steel and brass. Ca 
safely shipped any distance. Five sizes. Eighty 
thousand sold the first two seasons. 

Our special offer will put you in a way of getting 
this stove no matter where you live. Address 


SMITH & ANTHONY COMPANY, Boston. 


Every family needs it 






















































































































































PODO DOO SOOO S 


DRESS 


HEALTHFUL, ARTISTIC AND FASHIONABLE 
CONDUCTED BY 


H. ‘Pillock and W. 


7 7 \7 a) 1) D7 Dy, 
SCOT OC OC OCO™ 


INCONGRUITY IN DRESS. 


““O wad some power the giftie gie us 


To see oursel’s as ithers see us.” | 
os is thought by many that the in- 
congruous in the 
case of other human weaknesses, 
should never be mentioned for sweet 
charity’s sake, but should be left to 
ive or die as chance may determine. 
We cannot so see it, but rather think 
that a proper and timely expression 
of disapproval may at least save 
others from similar mistakes, and in 
cases where error of judgment or an 
imperfect knowledge has alone been 
the offending cause the 
may be saved from 
cious influence. 

We are altogether too much inter- 
ested in bicycling to be willing that 
a few mistakes in dress shall bring 
discredit upon the good movement 
now under way in the bicycle world. 
We presented last week two illustra 
tions of becoming suits for wheel 
women, and others have been pre- 
viously presented in our pages which 
would meet the approval of reason 
able persons. This week we will try 
and illustrate two very unbecoming 
costumes that came to our notice the 
other day. 

Now please do not for a moment 
think that it is the figures that we 
would criticise; that furthest 
from us; but it isto the unbecom 
ing dress that we would call atten 
tion, seeking thus to save you from 
similar mistakes. 

Figure No. « was evidently a 
woman of about 175 lbs. and what 
would generally be called, a good 


dress, as in 


offenders 
further perni- 


be 








Fic. 1. 
figure — certainly one that could 
make a good appearance on the 


wheel if harmoniously dressed. But 
by some mistake of herself or her 
tailor she had made herself unneces- 
sarily an object of unfavorable 
criticism and ridicule. Hertrousers 
which were made exceedingly tight, 
probably in the vain desire to sub- 
due her size, only tended to accentu- 
ate the same. But it is often easier 
to find fault than to suggest a rem- 
edy ; so to the remedy. And we 
would emphatically say that if this 


B. Hilaire Speicei 


@ 


person or any of similar figure would 
wear the trousers given in illustration 
No. 2 of our last week’s issue, they 
and the public would be pleased with 
the change. 

In regard to Figure 


2, we must ad 


mit that this person had not the ad 
of 


vantage of her sister No. 1 in 





Fic. 2 
natural figure, but she has a figure 
that we often meet and one that 


most assuredly needs the benefit of 
the wheel for its improvement, for 
she is too stout for good health or 
comely appearance and could be 
much improved by a season’s judi- 
cious wheeling. 

Her size is also much accentuated 
by her dress, and, strange as it may 
appear to say so,she would certainly 
make a very nice appearance ina 
costume similar to our No. 1 of last 
week, changed as suggested. The 
skirt of coat slightly shorter, the 
length of trousers slightly longer 
and a little fuller. We trust that, 
for the best good of the wheeling fra- 
ternity and the general public, these 
changes may be made and thus the 
cause for rude or unkind criticism, 
which is sometimes indulged in, be 
removed. 

Admirers of these cuts can obtain 


correct patterns at Pittocks, 1 Bea- 
con street. 
QUESTION COLUMN. 
this column we shall seek to 


| N 

answer any question asked us per- 
taining to woman’s dress. 
should be directed to 
WEALTH Dress Dept. 


Questions 
COMMON- 


Constant Reader. We would sug- 
gest,as the best thing that has come 
to our notice, the Mme. Griswold 
skirt supporter, not only for summer 
use but would recommend it for con- 
stant use, as it saves the unnecessary 
improper and hurtful strain on the 
hips which is the cause of much ill- 
health, to say nothing of the uncom- 
fortable feeling and unbecoming ap- 
pearance. 

Economy. Your questions are en- 
tirely proper for this department, 
and we shall at all times be pleased 
to help you with suggestions along 
such lines, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


(1). You want to make one dress 
do service for twoand yet be proper; 
you want it bright and sparkling for 
evening parties and quieter for after- 
noon receptions, and yet cheerful 
for both occasions. 

Well, we will give you the evening 
first. A white satin bodice, 
plain in back save a slight fulness 
at waist, laid in small pleats at waist 
line ; a full front in centre sheared 
at neck and waist; sleeves of taffeta, 
yellow and heliotrope, bars running 
di the 
sleeve a_ full, large elbow pull ; and 
a black skirt, very light 
weight, made full without stiffening. 

Now for 
black gauze 


bodice and sleeves. 


dress 


igonally around the sleeves; 
crépon 


have a 
spotted covering for 


atternoon wear 


Phat will very 
much subdue the same, and only a 
observer will 


close recognize it 


Che 


aS 
the same skirt 
be the 


2). Shoulder 


garment. may 
same 

much 
to the 
continuance of large sleeves will be, 
and 
on and off 


capes are 


the most worn, and owing 


is they save the sleeves are 


much more easily put 


At the Union Station, Saturday, I 


counted gs capes to13 jackets tak 
ing them as they passed. 

ya Ap | Trim your blue dress 
with tan fancy silk, with a narrow 


lace border of a lighter shade. 


Sunshine. One of your age in the 
home cannot well wear colors too 
bright, but on the street a quieter 
dress is preferable [f you cannot 
afford a separate home dress or 
gown, use the quieter colors and 


brighten by a few yards of ribbon in 


the home 


SUMMER FASHION NOTES. 


"THE chilly Spring 
over, and once more 


days ot are 
the warm 
days of June assure us that 


1S indeed 


summer 
with us 

Summer fashions are no longer a 
of but are well 
established, and, as might have been 
expected from the elaborate variety 
of novelties sprung upon this 


thing conjecture 
bn) 


us 


season, are somewhat varied as to 
coloring and detail in design; but 


in general design a great uniformity 
prevails. 

Newport, with her larger foreign 
make-up, again takes the lead in the 
bright coloring of her costumes and 
is veritably the Paris of America. It 
is hard for a casual observer to de- 
cide as to what are the accepted 
colors, but a 
establishes 


closer investigation 
without doubt that for 
those who can wear them yellow and 
heliotrope in their varied shades 
reign supreme. Following close in 
their wake come blue and pink of 
the lighter shades, while the greens 
take well the third place. 

The much loved and greatly ad- 
mired crépons are reluctantly rele- 
gated to the rear; not for any lack 
of merit in themselves, but they 
have become too common, you know, 
and the alpacas have superseded 
them. And stunning things indeed 
we see in the alpacas, for they are 
in striking contrast to the crépons 
and permit of the finest display of 
the perfect form and the tailor’s art. 
They are in many colors and shades, 
but the silver grays and creams pre- 
vail in Newport. 

The most beautiful thing seen in 
an evening dress was a black satin 
bodice with a full box pleat of white 
satin in back and front, and sleeves 
of striped taffeta; bars about one 
inch wide of yellow and heliotrope. 
The brightness of the coloring was 
softened and enriched bya gauzy 
veiling of light dotted lawn over the 
sleeves which were made in very 
large, high, full puffs. The skirt 





JUNE 
was of white satin, 
but very full and fla 

In New York; for street enc 
the blackand whit: OR 
often seen and 
design and effect 
them come the pigq 
creams, which wit! 
borderings of inser 
handsome and muc! 
than the black and 

How we regret t 
still come last: but 
ber of crépon and « 
still in vogue are 
that she has not yet 
the procession, B 
and persistent effort 
dealers, assisted by 
dressmakers and 
gives hope that so 
side by side with Ne 
longer will 
pelled to seek othe: 
latest and best. 


are 


our 


VACATION 


The summer g¢ 
New York & New |} 
- Mountains, Lakes S 
just issued by the | 
ment is one of the m 
this season’s offering 
covers enclose a verit 
useful information 
scores of summer rest 
tered along the rout 
and the well known N 
many of which are 
discovered by 
There are 
excursions and side-t 


the 


endless 


with the « 
and 
the entertainingly wr 
of the 
teristics of both rail: 


gether 
hotels boardi: 


scenery and 

lines is enhanced by 

half tone illustratior 
be obtained by se p 
stamp to W. R. Ba : 
passenger agent, 
Boston. 


1d 





We would lift her 
tingency by giving 
equaled by few, exc« 

Master It and y 
command the zw 
it not worth the efi 
are prepared to fit y g 
lives of «usefulness, 
Will you not help th 
pared to teach inn 
ner the 


Art and Science of 
Dressmaking. .. 


We have expert 
in each of our depart 
licit investigation. 


We teach i 
DRESS-CUTTING, 
DRESS-MAKING, 
DRESS-DESIGNIN&. 


PITTOCK’S_——. 
Dress Cutting School 


1 Beacon St., Beston. 


A YOUNG LADY « 
home governess for the n 
August. She has most favora 
tions. Address Edward E. H: 
Commonwealth. 
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. t vou: because the 
{ ] “ iying 


ecause 


warm palms 
the 

tly, and the trees, 
ids together, speak 
themselves ; 
Romans 


cool 


imong 
like 
ilder to shoulder, 
h of water, and 
{ the 
n a whispering 


1 rail, 





things, and 
i reac h 
vers under the roof, 

Further 
stands 


tation, 
spruce 
arms 
rhe 
doubt 
the 
lazy 


tn level 
ned tion 
the ‘sweet, 
peth trom 
g a drone of 
a t gy through 

\pril freshness in the 
warms up so slowly ; 
reach at Tumble-brook 
4 { ; are still dusted white 
oe Or if you don’t want 
is Tumble-brook, we 


Slumber’s’ 


Maine 





where in 


all 


shells, you 





| ywer beds, 
th sea 

pushing up little 
rh the soil, 


just 


d ing in ( op 


| you have 


Well, 


every 


member 
to Boston.’ 
the tide, and 


sunrise, though 





no 
: you get up the first 
which 
from 
roll- 
@ saffron sky, for all the 


- en 


i sunset, 


er the way 





be You-Lik he sun goes 
it pets low enough 
ght be minded to put a golden- 
= foot right over the hill: and 
great yellow- 
Falstatl, along the bright 
vater, right to the cot- 

m tagera What a guest! He would 
; on the rail, and gold- 
ut of his pockets all 

n he smiled and said 

’ all the air would 

If ever 


4 Ma ing, a 


d ] ( olor. 
[ will tell you. 
rst blessed stage of ‘ get- 
lhe peace that soaks 
naction. Out of the 
. $ of ty where, with three 
to one half-hour, you 
. telephone to another and 
3 ger to the third, into 
4 ‘car comfort of knowing that if 
3 ild catch fire and you 
ie to the Captain, he would 
ur and say, “ Well — 

a man up with a 
aft’noon some 
it rains and 
mes through the 

t any use trying to fix 
and when it is fair, 
to be any call to 
when it is’nt leaking. 
a itch. The boat comes 
1 Sweet time. If you 

1 hear the whistle and 

of time, bless you ! 
the shore before she 


get 
’ ter ¢} 
a iiisS 


when 


seem 


VT 
















- a ‘ Ss Yr 
4 . 5 : eV { point. 
: “to hurry the letter for, 
ee isnt any mail. 
MaAliVY We co ve ° 

wa ‘lover to Tumble-brook 
. v€, and get the mail over 
_,, /Gwhen Ernest is ready to 

, “Ii he w ‘ 


‘ go without you — not 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNO 


CONDUCTED 


BOSTON 


ON 


Hee ONESDAY AFTEMROON™ 


BY 


Sheridan 


‘RALPH 


without hollering first, 


I think 


ing now. 


mmynow 
I hear 
SO good bve 


him holler 
SHERIDAN, 


CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LocaL APPLICATION, 


cannot reach the seat of 


they 


as 


the disease 


Catarrh is a blood or constitutional 
disease, and in order to cure it you 
must take internal remedies Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is not a quack medicine, It 
was prescribed by one of the best 
physicians in this country for years, 
and is a regular prescription It 

composed of the best tonics known, 
combined with the best blood puri 


fiers, acting directly on the mucous 
The perfect combination 


of the two ingredients is 


surfaces. 
what pro- 
duces such wonderful results in cut 
ing Catarrh. 
free. 

F. J. CHENE\ 


Send for testimonials, 


& CQO., Props., 


lole do, () 
Sold by 


Dr 


_ . 
iggists, pri 


A NEW DEPARTURE. 


The Delsarte Company on ‘l'emp! 


Place, so long ind favorably known 


‘ 


brated 


as the headquarters for the cele 


Delsarte goods, corsets and waists, 
it 


parlors for hair dressing, manicuring, 


have opened a department thei 


facial treatment, et Those who 
have not visited their rooms fo! 
some time will be agreeably sur 


prised at the change in their furnish 
ing and appointments, they | 
been newly fitted up 
enamel furniture, carpets in a 
delicate shade of olive, and draperies 
to harmonize with the 
the general effect as one steps into 
the apartment is both luxurious and 
pleasing. 

Each of its new departments are 


laving 
with white 
rich 


whole and 


presided over by an artist in their 

line and the whole under the super 
. . . ‘ 
vision of Miss Hickok so long asso 


ciated with the Delsarte goods 


Boston, which 


in 
that 
attention 


is a guarantee 


visitors will receive every 


and courtesy. Miss Hickok will 
continue her corset business is 
before. 
COLONEL WILLIAM F. CODY: 
Few men have come out of the 
thrilling and adventurous life con 


nected with the arduous duties of an 
army scout with more glory and 
credit than the Hon. Colonel Wr 
LIAM F. Copy, whose wonderful Wild 
West Show and Congress of the 
World’s Rough Riders making 
holiday for Boston to-day. 
Copy is one of the most picturesque 
characters of frontier life fast 
fading out of our national history. 
A plainsman from his birth he early 
developed that marvelous admixture 
of keen sagacity and_ intrepid 
courage and coolness in the pres- 
ence of sudden and imminent peril, 
that is necessary in one who under 
takes to cope with the implacable 
Indians of the frontier. Attached 
as guide and scout to many of the 
most hazardous military enterprises 
dispatched by the Government 
against the most redoubtable tribes 
of the West and Southwest, he has 


1s 


‘ | 
o1one 


now 


COMMONWEALTH. 





Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10¢ and 25¢, Get the 
book at your druggist’s and 
go by it. 


Anesa!) scales more than 6,000.00 boxes, 





been an actor in most of the glorious 
feats of arms that cluster round the 
names of such Indians fighters as 
Custer, Cookrand Marcy. The pink 
of chivalry himself, he inspires all 
who surround him with the same 
irdor and enthusiasm and makes of a 
purely spectacular exhibition a real 
istic panorama of vivid and life-like 
Western Not to embrace 
this opportunity of seeing this re 
markable hero and practi 


which 


events 


gaining a 
cal idea of the 


scenes in he 


figured will be an oversight you will 


always regret, 


ngton Wheat Meal is 
almost 


Arli 
an 


to 
for 


said 


be substitute 


pertect 


meat foods, and hence is a_ superior 


summer diet. (he presence of all 
the phosphates of the wheat kernel 
insures constant nourishment and 


nerve force in one’s daily bread and 
as a substitute for white flour bread 
its praises can hardly be sounded 
too strongly. Growing children 
should eat it as a daily diet as no 
other form of nourishment can take 


its place as this season 


DELLBRUCK 


Cure for Deafness. 


New system by vibratory force. Send for 
Tremont 


LEND A HAND. 


The Magazine of Charity 
and Reform. 


onsultation free. 13! 


Ihe 


on 
The Detroit Plan, Kkdw. FE. Hale. 


Instructions in Charities and Correc- 
tion in the University of Wisconsin, 
Richard T, Fly. 

Individualism in Charities, 


Line oln, 


June number contains arti- 


] 
cies 


Alice N., 
Trade Schools for the Many, Samuel 
F. Hubbard. 


State Roads in Massachusetts, Albert 
A Pope. 
A Life Class in Sociology, Paul Tyner. 


Chicago’s Record on Progress, John 
Visner. 


Civics and Politics at the Philadel- 
phia Summer Meeting, Stockton 
Axson. 


Building and Loan Associations. 
Beginniog the volume 
j » numbers will be sent to one 
address for the year for $10.00, 
Single copies 20 cents. 


with new 


(July) 1 


Subscription per year $2.00. 


J. Stilman Smith & Co., 


PUBLISHERS. 
3 Hamilton Place, BOSTON, 


“A FAIR FACE CANNOT ATONE 
FOR AN UNTIDY HOUSE,” 
USE 


OFTHE 


MOUNTAIN 


Begs leave to announce that during the 





Vacation Season of 1895 


he will hold receptions daily, at his 
home in the 


White Mountains, N. H., 


where he will be pleased to gree! his many 
He respectfully refere you for 
{urther information to the office of the 


Concord & Montreal R. R., 


207 Washington St., Boston, 
which is the ACKNOWLEDGED 
HEADQUARTERS 
rega ding the 


friends. 


for information 


Lake and Mountain Resorts of 
New Hampshire. 


BXCUR ION TICKETS NOW ON SALE, 


centsin stamps to Boston Passenger 
Agency, 207 Washington street, and receive in 
ni ** Vistas on C. & M,,”’ a book of beautifully 
ited articles portraying the scenery in the 
White and Franconia Mountains, and the Merri- 
mack Valley, Lake Winnipesaukee and other 
attractive resorts on this line. Also excursion 
book containing a list of the hotel and boarding 
1onses, railroad fares and hotel rates, 
D. C, PRESCOTT, 
Gen’! Supt. and Traffic Manager 
F. E. BROWN, 
Gen’l Passenger & Ticket Agent 
GEO. W. STORER, 
Ass’t Gen’l Passenger Agent 


send i 


r 
ills 


ANDREW J. LLOYD & Co. 
323 and 325 Washington St., 
Opp. Old South Church, 

Only Branch, 454 Boylston St. 
Makers of the best 
jot marco pectacies, Hye-Glasses, etc. 















Luck 


The man who cannot 
secure money enough 
to buy one of our 


$12.25 Imported 
Clay Worsted Cuta 
way Coat and Vert, 
Made to your order. 


‘Pants from $3 up 


THE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK C0., 


| Successors to the Plym- 
outh Rock Pants Co. 


11 and 17 Eliot St., 


BOSTON. 
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A necessity for the TOILET in warm weather ig) 






g MENNEN’S Borated Talcum’s 
@) 

G ) 
2 TOILET POWDER. 
2 Be sure to get “‘Mennen's.” - 
@) Endorsed by highest Medic 1@ 
: Authorities. A Skin Tonic. © 


Positively relieves Chafed Skin. ‘ 
Prickly Heat, Sunburn, etc! 
Cures Eczema and kindred trou 
bles. Delightful after shaving’ 
Makes the skin smooth and 
healthy and beautifies the com- 
plexion. For infants and Adults. 
At Druggists or by mail, 25 cents. 
Send for sample (name this paper) 


FREE, 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 


Newark, N. J. 
OHO ®\OO®ODGGOOGOGDOGDOO® 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


GOO SVVVDVVVVIOVIIS @), 
RAMBLES ABROAD 





WHAT’SIN A 


NAME? 


S I watched the great Cunarder, 
the ‘Gallia,’ move majestically 
out into the stream last Saturday 
and shape her course for Liverpool, 
it struck me suddenly how little we 
realize the significance of the names 
of these ships that are our pride and 
boast. We say, ‘all the names of 
the Cunarders end in za,’ and that is 
about all we think of them ; and yet 
each name furnishes material for 
most interesting study, 

We know that Carsar, through the 
interest of Pompey, was made gov 
ernor of Gaul, which was France, 
and that the Romans called it Ga/ 
lia. So, as we take an after-dinner 
walk upon the deck of this proud 
ship, our thoughts go back to Casar’s 
time, and we fight with him his bat 
tles against the Helvetii and the 
German tribes that were determined 
to settle themselves in his Gallia, 
and in fancy we cross the Rhine up- 
on his bridge of boats and see the 
ravages made by the greatest gen- 
eral the world has ever known. 

The‘Catalonia’ gets its name from 
an old province and principality of 
Spain, in the north-east corner, ad- 
joining France, which is now Barce 
lona and Tarragona, 

It was for many years a Roman 
province, and under Charlemagne it 
was governed by French rulers who 
lived at Barcelona, The Pyrenees 
run through this section of Spain, 
and on the running slopes and upon 
sheltered terraces grow the grapes 
from which the famous Tarragona 
wine is made. 

Oné of the seven Ionian Islands 
gives its name to our ‘ Cephalonia.’ 
The island is the largest in the 
Ionian sea, its chief product of ex- 
port being the currart which brings 
in a revenue of over half a million 
dollars a year. 

Homer in his poems wrote of 
Cephalonia and said that it was gov- 
erned by Ulysses, who lived on one 


of the neighboring islands. On 
Cephalonia are the remains of a 
Roman city—baths, a temple of 


brick and some tisselated pavements 
—and history says that the Emperor 
Hadrian gave it to Athens. 

For nine years Sir Charles Napier 
governed it for the English with 
true military spirit, and did much 
toward making it a prosperous pos- 
session. It now belongs to Greece, 
but is not in the same good condi- 
tion it was under the English, as the 
laws are not well enforced and the 
people are not urged on to active 
labor. 

From the oldest people in Italy, 
the Umbrians, another of the 
Cunarders is named. This people 
came from the north and occupied 
central Italy, at one time reaching 
as faras Ravenna. The Umbrians 
were constantly at war with the 
Etrurians, from which people the 
‘ Etruria’ gets its name. 

Until Rome was founded, Etruria 
was nearly the whole of Italy, with 
its twelve cities that were sovereign, 
the most important one being Tar- 
quinii, where the royal family of 
Tarquin the Proud originated. 

History gives little information 
relative to the nationality of the 
Etruseans. Dionysius wrote that 
they did not resemble any known 





CONDUCTED BY 


Mae D. 


Fragar 

» s - , s . ’ “4 
people in language or manners. 
They were highly civilized before 


Rome was founded ; they were emi- 
nently practical and domestic ; they 
understood the importance of agri- 
culture, and they knew navigation, 
much of astronomy and the science 
of medicine. 

The ‘Servia’ is named from the 
country that was once in Turkey 
but which is now independent, made 
so in 1878 with the help of Russia 
and the Berlin ‘Treaty. It belonged 
to the Romans just before the Chris 
tian era and formed part of Illyria. 
Later it was subjugated by Turkey 
and was for hundreds of years the 
fighting ground of the Hungarians 
and the Turks. 


The stanch old ‘ Bothnia’ is the 
namesake of the hardy northern 
country situated on the gulf of 


Bothnia and belongings now to Rus 
sia and to Sweden. 

The ‘Scythia’ revives the ancient 
name of the country on the northern 
coast of the Black sea which now 
belongs to Russia. 

The fertile, sunny section of south 
ern Italy, Campania, gives the name 
to the new and magnificent ship of 
the line that is making such a splen- 
did record for speed. 

Her sister ship, the ‘ Laconia,’ 
has the ancient name for Basilicata, 
one of the kingdoms of Italy that is 
traversed by the Apennines and 
that, with Campania, was the scene 
of the events connected with Han 
nibal’s marvelous exploits, his great 
victories and his entire defeat by 
Scipio, which made it no longer pos 
sible for Carthage to be the rival of 
Rome. 





HOW TO BUILD A ROAD. 
EEING the necessity for a good 
road between Florence and 


their beautiful little city of Fiesole, 
the authorities of the latter place 
issued titles of nobility which were 
inscribed in a ‘book of gold,’ and 
for which titles good found sums 
were asked—from three hundred 
dollars up, according to the dignity 
of the title. 

Counts, barons and marqueses 
were created by scores; a man who 
taught dancing in England became 
a baron, and a young clerk in a 
banking house bought the right to 
be called duke. 

The road is a fine one, and as the 
carriage rolls along it, the visitor 
tries to fancy what it must have been 
like to go bumping along in the 
great sort of wicker basket, without 
wheels, that used to be drawn by 
two oxen. 


AT PISA. 


HERE is no better place to 
study the frescoes of Benozzo 
Gozzoli than in the Campo Santo at 
Pisa. In fact, this is the only place 
where all the strength and vigor and 
realism of this artist, who was a 
pupil of Fra Angelico, can be found 
in perfection. 

He was for sixteen years engaged 
upon the work, which is in reality a 
valuable history of his time, with its 
portraits of people celebrated at 
that epoch, its glimpses of buildings 
in Florence and Pisa, and its whole 
treatment of the times in which he 





EUROPE. 


Frazar_ Parties. 


. 2 ORL vs 
June 2o. 


Apply for Particulars at 


0 & @ Globe Building, 
BOSTON. 


for he did not at all confine 
to the scriptures, in his ef 


lived 
himself 
forts. 

For instance, in the 
Babel every portion of the work re 
lates to the Florence of his day, 
with its buildings, its people and 
their costumes; and it requires little 
familiarity with the Medicis to rec 
ognize at once the portraits of Cos 
imo de’ Medici,his son Peter and his 
two nephews, Lorenzo and Giuliano 
Here, too, is Politian represented as 
a priest wearing the beretta. 

The one thing in which this artist 
excelled was in the foreshortening of 
figures in his foregrounds, and this 
result is admirably accomplished in 
many of these frescoes. 


? 


‘Tower of 


NAHANT AND BASS POINT. 


There is nothing more healthful, 
invigorating and delightful in Sum 
mer than a sail on the ocean and a 
day’s outing Sby the seashore, and 
there is better way to enjoy 
these combined pleasures than in 
a trip to Nahant and Bass Point. 
There is not a trip in Boston Harbor 
like it, for half the time the boat 
takes you among the islands, and 
then out on the open ocean, a trip 
of ten miles along the picturesque 
and rock bound coast of the North 
Shore. It is an hour’s sail from 
Lincoln’s Wharf, foot of Battery 
street, beside the North Ferry, to 
Nahant, and during the trip the 
following points of interest are in 
full view: the European steamship 
docks, Fort Winthrop on Governor’s 
Island, Fort Independence on Gov- 
ernor,s Island and the wrecked steam- 
ship Venetianon State Ledge but a 
short distance away, the City Institu- 
tions on Deer Island, Boston Light 
and Deer Island Light. At the con- 
clusion of the trip at Nahant and 
Bass Point one can ramble or drive 
through acres of lawn in the midst 
of the sea, or enjoy the delights of 
good fishing, boating and bathing, 
while there is also every kind of 
amusement for old and young, such 
as band concerts, free dancing, fly- 
ing horses, shooting gallery, bowling, 
base ball, maze and casino. Open 
air concerts will be given day and 
evening by the Naval Brigade Band, 
E. N. LaFricain, conductor, com- 
mencing June 16, and while listening 
to the music on the lawn one can 
enjoy an excellent fish dinner at the 
Bass Point House. Nature has 
been most lavish in her gifts to 
Nahant which abounds in grand 
and picturesque scenery, bold head- 
lands, and rocky shores, and beau- 
tiful sandy beaches. 


ty Las, Travels in Bas 


A lady, well informed as to the antiquities of 
Boston, will be glad to accompany parties personally 
to the interesting historical points in the city. She is 
recommended by the editors of this paper. 

Address, C, 


Commonwealth Office, t20 Tremont Street. 
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Eu ropean Hotels 


PISA. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Ly 


W. Garbrecht, P, 
Finest situation in Pisa 
interest. Omnibus 
Superior table for 
cans. 


PARIS. 
GRAND HOTEL ST. JAMES, py b 
Rivoli and Rue St. Honore. 


A. Boland, P; 


Near the Place da la C: 
the Louvre, and the | 
and Cold Baths in the 
tor. Service particula 
house with America: 


ROCIE. 
HOTEL de PARIS, 67 Via S Nicole & 
Tolentino. 


G. Possidonl, |} 


Libra 


Healthie st sit 


Drawing room, 
tor 


ticular attention pa 


GENOA. 

| HOTEL de LONDRES, on 
verde. 

Flechia & Fioron!, Pr 


Near the Railway Stat 
Landing. Hot and C. 


and best possible servic« 


VENICE. 
GRAND HOTEL, on the Gr 


Spatz & 


Near St. Mark’s Squat 
interest Reading ar 
Handsome Ladies’ Pa 


vator. Service unsur] 


Pianta, Pr 


a 


h 


uL 


INTERLAKEN. 


HOTEL BEAU R 


W. Seewer, Pro; 


Magnificent Situation a 
view of the Jungfra 
and Elevator 


GENEVA. 


ng’ Ane 


‘ pony 
Tay 
Re 


; 
fA 


Cua 


and Canal 


IV AGE, 


HOTEL d’ANGLETERRE, on the (ua, 


Mt. Blanc. 


J. Bantle, Proprietor. 


This house, situated on the lake, faces 


Blanc, near the Brunswick Monument a 
Elevator, 
Americans patronize this 


the Kursaal. 
Baths 


GRAND MAGASINS du LOUVRE 


Hot and 


Ouse 


Near the Palais Roval, Pars 


The largest establishm« 
where Americans will find the most 


lar attention and the 
artistic goods in Paris 


ties are presented to our pat 


department is the best 
selected in the city. 


Mme. HEITZ-BOYER, 


FASHIONS IN BONNETS AND HATS 


ROBINA, 


28 Place Vendome, Paris 


DRESSES AND MANTLES 


64 Rue des Petits Champs, - Pa 


HARRIS & FARRIN, 
HIGH CLASS ANGLO-AMERICA 


TAILORS, 
287 Strand, London, W-¢ 
Latest designs, English tch and ‘ 
Woolens. Perfect fit and charges mooe™ 


COURT DRESSMAKER. 


Mme. WYATT, 180 NewBond Sue 
Stylish Walking and Féte Costume 
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(; bells have rung con 

during the past 
on Monday with the 
Alice Warren, 


n district, and 


ss Mary 


Word Sanderson, in 
tarian Church, 


" KB ston people were 


: -_ 
thnresc weddings 


g out quite the 
f distinguished 
ex tensive ic 


pride, 


lainty picture in 
, 
Tal re b 


who made 


ossoms, 
twin sisters in 

cks President 
rmea ne 


ceremony, 
Brown, pas 


; Memoria! Church, Cam- 


i a large number of 
mbled at the marriage of 
W. ‘Taber, daughter 

Mrs. Robert B. Taber, 
erick H. Richardson. 
vas performed it & 

1 by a large recep 

Line hour the wed 
iging, tine bagpipe s 


Malden at the 


Alexander Me 
Brookline, one of the 
ng men of that city 
vhere he and his 
ibers of the 
st prominent 


Lotus 
club for 
people. The 


y decorated 


house 
through 
LX, laurel, sweet peas 
rs in profusion. 
eading to the drawing 
lined with laurel, in the 
ch monogram of 
ul groom in red and 
tions The canopy be- 
ceremony 


»? 


Was a 


} 


was per- 
smilax, dotted 


peas and pink 


lw » tiny nieces of the 
Dorothy and Mary 
M frocks, prece led 


opened a floral gate 
the bower. Ina large 
econd floor were dis 


iding gifts, several 
*r, two tables being 
cut glass, a huge 
value in the 

Several pg 
the gift 


Spec ial 
cases 
of the bride’s 
ewelry, silver can 

et lamps and various 
ric-a-brac completely 
m’s gift to the ushers 
ns of pearl acorns set 
is; that of the bride to 
te lace fans with ivory 
ride’s gown was white 
tin covered with silk 
de soie, with 
gh bodice,-with blouse 
embroidered with 
wore a veil fastened 
and carried 
tied with ribbons 
intervals with knots of 


made 


alley 


1 of honor and sister, 


i Dutton, was gowned in pale 


blue broche satin, cut décolleté and 
decorated with sweet peas. 

lhe bridesmaids were Miss 
Marion Dutton of Medford, Miss 
M Ly McGregor ot Pawtucket, R. L., 
Miss Pauline Foss of Malden, and 
Miss Olive Slayton of Manchester, 
N. H., all in white frocks 

Che ceremony, which took plac 
" ilf-pa I performed by 
the Kev. John Barston, assisted b 
Rev Lr. McGregor of Pawtucket 
R. I., father of the groom. 

Miss Dutton was given away by 
her father Me srs | McGre TY 
( Providence), Capt Wm. McG Oo} 
Pawtucket), George Douglass M« 
Gregor (Portland), George Dutton, 
William Howard (Malden), Henry 


New York), and Charles 
den ( Boston), 

Among the 
those 


' 
Cious 


Hay 
were the ushers. 
noticeable toilets were 


Mrs. Alexander M« 
mother of the 


worn by 


Gregor, groom, a 


black and white striped satin with 
diamonds and rare lace; Mrs. E 
Florence Barker, | ile heliotrope 
crépon with velvet, lace and dia 


Miss Blanche Barker. pink 


monds 


and white striped silk, bodice of white 
lace trimme vith pink chiffon over 
sill h bands of cut jet Miss 
| I ce Barker, hite Canton 
crepe Mrs. Klisha Cobb blue 
Dresden silk Miss Blanche Wise, 
white satin princess gown. 

(mong the guestS were ex-Govy 


1} 


and Mrs. William E. Russell, ex 


Gov. and Mrs. Alexander Rice, Mi 

Mary Dutton, Mrs. Frank Dutton, 
Mr. and Mrs. ]. Edward Dutton 
Hon. Jonathan A. Lane, Mr. Harry 
Dole, Mr. and Mrs. John Little, Mr. 
and Mrs. bh. F. Larrabee, the Misses 
Larrabee, Mr. and Mrs. John 


Shep 


ard, Mr. Phineas Sprague, Col. and 
Mrs. Thomas Barker, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry Dutton, Mr. and Mrs. J. O 
‘Teele, Mr. Arthur Teele, Mr. Charles 
Austin Morse, Mrs. Albert |. Mer 
rill, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Richards, 
Mr.and Mrs. A. C. Goss, Dr. and 
Mrs. Griffin, Miss Gertrude Stevens, 


Mr. Frank Jones of Enfield, N. H., 
Postmaster CC, H. George, Mr. Darius 
L. Goff, Prof. and Mrs. Carmichael 
Mr. Bale, Dr. Dennett, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Southard, Miss Southard, Rev. 
Dr. Waldron, Rev. L. K. 
(Brookline) Mr. foseph 


Storrs 
Jackson, 


Mayor and Mrs. Stevens, Mr. and 
Mrs. Albert N. Wood, Mr. ind Mrs. 
F. J. Bartlett, Mrs. S. S. Houghton, 


Mr. George W. Conant, Mr. and 
Mrs. E. B. Morse, Miss Lottie Mahn 
(Jamaica Plain), Mr. William B. Le 
Las ( 


> ant | Veal ‘ 


isas, VNeCV. ugene vwebpster, 
Dr. and Mrs. Clement, Col. and 
Mrs. E. H. Woods, Mr. and Mrs. 


Walter Woods, Miss Wilmarth, Mr. 
Leon Foss,- Mr. and Mrs. French, 
Rev. W. T. Fisher, Mr. and Mrs. 
jesse Fairbrother, Mr und Mrs. 
Arthur Newell, Mr. Alston Newell, 
Mr. Charles H. Thayer, Mr. and 
Mrs. (¢ Tarbell. 
Wednesday was the 

of the week for ( upid’s 
four weddings on the list, 
ing place at the hour. 
Mary A. Snow and Mr. 

Randall Hall were wedded 
manuel Church at 
evening came the Neat—Sharpe wed 
ding at the bride’s 
Tremont street; that of 


banner day 
work, with 
three tak- 

Miss 
Lindsey 
in Em- 


same 


residence, 609 


Miss Eliza 
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Williams Bradlee and Walter 
Smith, at the home of the bride's 
father, Dr. Caleb Bradlee of 
Brookline ind the large wedding in 
Park Martha An 
drews Pickens and Edward Judson 

followed by a very pretty 
Pickens residence, 


Clark 
Davis 


Street church of 
Badger, 
reception at the 
64 Beacon street. 

I'he bride, a tall, stately brunette, 
presented a dignified and graceful 
appearance entered on the 
arm of her father. She was attended 
by a group of charming ycung girls, 
one of whom, her maid of honor, 
was her Serene Buffington 
Picken gowned in Dres 
den silk with collarette of pink chif 


as she 


sister, 


. who was 


fon over silk, edged with lace. Two 
of the maids wore pale green silk 
crépon, two pink. The wedding 
party were met at the altar by the 


groom and his best man, Mr. 
brother. 
lhe dec orations at the 


George 
Badger, his 
church 
were hydrangeas and palms; at the 
laurel, daisies and white roses. 

Mr. and Mrs. assisted 
by their respective parents at the re- 


house, 


Badger were 


eption, Among the guests outside 
the immediate family, which was 
largely represented, were Rev. and 
Mrs. I. A. Lansing, Mr. Nathan 
Haskell Dole, Rev. Nathan Woods, 
Miss I.aura Wood, Miss Olney, the 
Misses Ruby, Miss Mabel Percy 
Haskell, Mrs. Haskell, Mr. Arthur 
W. Evans, Mr. Herbert Gutterson, 
Mr. Harry Stevenson, Mr. John 
Gault, Mr. Oscar Berry, Mr. Oliver 


Dunbar, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Chapman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Sargent and children, Miss Emily 
Pierce, Mrs. G. E. Learnard, Mr. 
ind Mrs. Guy Lamkin, Miss Lam- 
kin, Mr. and Mrs. Doud, Major and 
Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Chas. Lane, Mr. 
Herbert Lane, Mrs. William Lamkin, 
Miss Lamkin and Miss Chapman. 

On Tuesday, June 18, there will 
be two very large weddings. Oneat 
Trinity will celebrate the nuptials of 
Miss Jeannie Crocker and 
Mr. Herbert Young Follett; the 
other, those of Miss Jeanne Flor- 
ence Rich and Mr. Edwin Louis 
Kalish at the Vendome at noon. 

Wednesday two Cambridge wed- 
dings will call out many young folks. 
Miss Elizabeth M. Frier and Mr. 
George A. Paine, Jr., will wed at the 
home, 41 Pleasant street, 
with reception from 8to10o. The 
other isa church wedding — that of 
Miss Fannie G. Long and Mr. An- 
drew D. Maclachlan, to take place 
in the Baptist church at 8. 


Moressa 


b ride’ 


Miss Lizzie May Whipple, daugh- 
ter of B. Reed Whipple of Parker 
and Youngs, is receiving many con- 
gratulations over her engagement, 
recently announced. Mr. Edgar 


Pierce of 120 Newbury street, as the 
fortinate suitor, is receiving an 
equal number of good wishes. The 
match is a most desirable one, 


‘he Boston Tea Party is the name 
of the new chapter of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution recently 
formed by Mme. Anne von Rydings- 
vard of Exeter Chambers. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eben Jordan, Jr., 
will arrive from Europe early in the 
week, 

Mrs. William A. Bancroft and 
daughter of Cambridge are at Hull. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles Carleton 
Coffin have opened their new home 
on Shaler street, Sharon. 


Mr. and Mrs. D. Henry Cram of 
Newbury street have taken a house 
for the summer in Jamaica Plain. 


Mrs. R. B. Metcalf, of g Newbury 
street, left town for New York dur- 
ing the week. Mr. and Mrs. Met- 
calf will spend a portion of the sum- 
mer at Newport. 


Mrs. Harriet A. Shaw and her 
mother will occupy apartments in 
the Abbottsford the coming winter, 


The N. E. W. P. A. will have 
its June outing on Wednesday next 
at the home of Miss Emily Ransom 
in Newton. 


A Lawn Party will be given by 
the Woman’s Charity Club on Tues- 
day, June 25, from 3 to 8 Pp, M, at 
581 Warren street, ee 


That Plate—— 


means 


Columbia 


THE BEST 
BICYCLE 


On the steerin 
head of every Co. 
umbia bicycle of this year's make 
that name-plate appears. It is 
unique, handsome, and indicates 
much—gsatisfaction and highest en- 
joyment to the rider. 

o other bicycle has ever equal- 
lec 1 Columbia. No other bicycle 
ever shall equal a Columbia. The 
greatest bicycle factory in the 
world says s0. 


New Price $1 00 
HARTFORDS, next best, $80 $60. 


$50 for boys’ and girls’ sizes. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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BOSTON, CHICAGO, 
NEW YORK, 8AN FRANCISCO, 
PROVIDENCE, BUFFALA. 











An Art Catalogue of these famous 
wheels at any Columbia Agency, or will 
be mailed for two e-cent stamps. 
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i he (‘astle Square Theatre is the 

firstinthe field witha programme 
cover @ /a Aubrey Beardsley. Mr. 
Ernest Haskell, a clever young Kos- 
ton artist, has evolved a unique 
design symbolical of summer amuse- 
ment in a cool place, 

Writers on stage topics seldom 
tell the public about the manager’s 
side of the theatre, yet his 
one of the most interesting places 
imaginable. Everything 
around that centre and there is cease 
less bustle and activity. Mr. Edward 
E. Rose of the Castle Square Theatre 


office is 


revolves 


is busier than ever this summer! 
because of his ‘new opera every 
week’ policy. He receives on an 


average two plays 
tious authors, and his large room on 
the Chandler street of the 
beautiful playhouse is crowded con 
tinually with members of his com- 
pany, stars who wish engagements, 
advertising men of all kinds, car 
penters, scene painters and others 
of all kinds and stations in lite. “I 
have secured an option on some first 
class novelty artists,” he said, “to 
appear in connection with the opera 
each week. The Yoscary 

the acrobats, who are doing 
tional turn this week, have 
great hit, and the public 

pleased with the innovation. 
would be surprised were | 


day from ambi 


side 


Brothers, 
a sensa 
made a 

seems 
You 


to show 





MR. RICHIE 


LING. 
you our expense account for one 
week. We make our own scenery 


and costumes, an entire new set for 
each opera. Every detail is being 
cared for more carefully, I think | 
may say, than in any production of 
comic opera ever given. Mr. Wolff, 
who has had a remarkably extended 
experience in light opera you know, 
says he never saw or heard of any- 
thing like this. My instructions to 
everybody are, to go ahead regard- 
less of expense. I believe that the 
public knows a good thing and will 
respond quickly when it is pleased.”’ 

Clover; or the Search for Luck 
will be given next week. The scene 
of the prologue is laid in a Bavarian 
village, Rudolph leaves his sweet- 
heart Stella to seek fame and for- 
tune, The first act takes place in 
Paris, where he tries his luck at the 
gaming tables. In the second act, 
he is a soldier in a Norway camp. 
The scene of the last act is in Ven- 
ice, with gondolas floating about. 
Stella and her chum follow him 
through all his adventures in various 
romantic disguises. The opera is 
a very pretty.and tuneful one. Miss 








Prstinatcheciun heseshcmssmachatateltdiderteacte sin 
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: PLAYS AND PLAYERS % 


‘ P il 
Kissing will 


Rudolph. 


(assimir, 


sing Stella and Mr. Ling, 
Mr. Wolff has the part of 
Rudolph’s funny compan 
The other 
Miss Bell, 
Miss Leonora Guito, 
Mr. Francis Gaillard 
Moore. ‘There are robbers, 
soldiers, peasants and gondoliers, 
and new costumes have just been 
made for them. 


ion in his wanderings. 
parts are assigned to 
Miss Gaillard, 
Mr. Wooley, 


and Mr. 


the 
Askin’s suc 
the Sphinx, at the ‘Tremont 
Theatre. All the past week the 
beautiful theatre has been crowded. 
The members of Mr. Askin’s sur 
passing company have outdone them 
selves. 
During the 
have 


will commence 
Harry 


On Monday 
fourth week of 


Cess, 


novelties 
principal 


week several 
been introduced, the 
the piano solos in the 
lobby by the famous artist, Sig. Al- 
fred Devoto, which have proved a 
great treat to all, while the pretty 
Egyptian cigarette girl, Frommia, 
has dispensed Sphinx cigarettes to 
the gentlemen, between the acts. 
Several new numbers and scenes 
have been introduced into the opera, 
and now it is without doubt a 
most pleasing performance. 

Miss Marie Millard, the charming 

young prima donna, is adding to her 
Her beautiful 
presence, her 
personality, have made 
this time a favorite. Mr. 
Stevens, as the college pro 
in Egypt, has made the hit 
of his life, and his entrance now is 
greeted with such a burst of applause 
that there is no doubt of his popu- 
larity. 

Mrs. Laura Joyce-Bell is making 
more friends than even this popular 
comedienne ever has had _ before. 
The afternoon receptions, when the 
ladies, after the matinee, are invited 
to the stage and presented with 
souvenirs, are proving a great feature 
at the Tremont. The next one will 
be tendered by Miss Christie Mc- 
Donald next Saturday, when the 
pretty little lady will give her friends 
a souvenir silver heart locket. 

The twenty-fifth performance of 
The Sphinx will occur Thursday 
next, and the theatre will be 
decorated in honor of this first 
proof of the opera’s success 
and a souvenir consisting of a 
statuette of the Sphinx will be pre- 
sented, and many novel features will 
be introduced. Mr. Askin offers a 
novelty. He has had made a beau- 
tiful gold watch, Waltham movement, 
on the case of which is a magnificent 
Sphinx’s head. To the lady bring- 
ing the largest theatre party on this 
occasion he will give the watch. 


ones being 


too, 


laurels surprisingly. 
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charming 
her by 
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The success of the Rossow Bros. 
the Lilliputian athletes and comed- 
ians at Keith’s this week was re- 
markable. They are veritable little 
fairies, straight as arrows, with clear 
cut and intellectual features and a 
capacity for furnishing clean and 
wholesome entertainment, that many 
actors of larger growth might well 
feel proud of. Their boxing match 
is funny and distinguished by an ex- 
hibition of genuine science withal 
that seems wonderful in such mites. 
They are to remain another week; 
Other attractions for the week being 
the Schrode Bros. acrobats, Bertoldi 
the beautiful contortionist, The 3 








‘RAYMOND’S | | 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED 


Parties will leave Bosten in jul 
Septen ibe or, 159 


5) SUMMER TOUR 


* to Nineteen Days to the Principal Resorts 
of Joe England, Canada and New York, includ 
in 


y,A gust and 


Serateonn, Lakes George and Champlain, and 
Ausable Chasm. 

The White, Adirondacks, and Green Moun- 
tains, 

Niagara Palis, and Thousand Islands, Mon- 
treal, Quebec, and the Saguenay. 

Old Orchard Beach, [It. Desert, and Moose- 
head Lakes. 
The Maritime Provinces. 


uly 6, ecial Tour through Europe 
uly 2 and 16. Alaska and Yellowstone Park 
uly 15. Colorado, Utah, and Yellowstone Park 





August 14. H awaii, Japan and China. 
September 2 Jap an and China via Honolul 
September 3 Yellowstone Park and return, 
also Yellowstone Park, the Northwest, and Cal 
fornia 
Independent Railroad Tickets via the Boston 
& Albany and Other Principal Lines; also 
Steamship Tickets to all points. 
send ior bescriptive be K, ment t ng t r ae 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
296 Washington St.,( opp. School St. ) 


BOSTON, MASS 


Milon Bros. graceful posturers, Geo. 
H. Wood etc. 


The appointment of *'r. Louis H. 
Mudget as manager of Music Hall, 
in the room of Mr. Ellis resigned 
was inevitable. Probably the 
eral public will not perceive 
difference. Mr. Mudgett has 
Mr. assistant for five years, 
he much as the manager 
the details of manage 
Ellis will not leave Bos- 
ton. He still retains the manage- 
ment of the symphany orchestra 
and incidentally of the‘ Pops.’ The 
new enterprise which he has under- 
taken, and because of which he 
resigned from the Music Hall office, 
is the management 
Melba in her concert 
season. 


Each week shows a marked 
crease in the attendance at the Pal- 
ace. The entertainment which the 
management has prepared for next 
week will eclipse anything which has 
ever been given at that popular the- 
atre. There) will be a production 
of a new operatic burlesque entitled 
In Sunny Mexico. The piece is in 
two acts and will open and close the 
entertainment. Four live horses 
will be used during its action and 
there will be a chorus of 30. The 
costumes will be gorgeous and fetch- 
ing.and the music is said to be sweet 
and catchy. A show with so many 
strong and novel features should 
not fail to prove a drawing card. 
On Sunday evening (June 16) Phil 
and Nettie Peters will be given a 
testimonial. 
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The William Wolff Opera Com- 
pany will be thoroughly organized 
at the Castle Square Theatre the 
latter part of August and will open 


September 16 at Halifax, N.S., to 
remain four weeks. Other engage- 


ments are at Newport, R. 
Haven, Ct., Holyoke, Springfield, 
Waterbury, Ct., Albany and Troy, 
N. Y., Buffalo and Cleveland and 
the principal cities in Pennsylvania. 
The season is already made up to 
March 1, with the exception of a 
few open dates for which several 
managers are now negotiating. 


I., New 


The summer girl and her attitude 
toward her mother are discussed by 
Robert Grant in the July Scribner. 
In the same number Mildred How- 
ells, a daughter of the novelist, has 
a poem. 


ae 


BLFLKEITH’S at, 


Week of June 17. 


TREMENDOUS SUCCES 
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Continuous Performance {10 a m 10 bee 
ent, | 
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SUMMER SEASON Magnificent 


Production of Comic Opera . 


Monday, June 17 for one week Only, 


CLOVER: 
or, The Search for 


Also, Specialties by Europe 
and Promenade Concerts 


Theatre ( | \ 
A New ai ass Week. 


Luck, 


Redt ction in pri Al } 
ceuts por All Seats 1 Bal e e 
cents only All Seat t 
higher prices. Special 1 


I 


TREMONT uate 


ABBEY, SCHOEFFEL & Gi 
Harry Askin, Manage 


** COOL AS A TON OF ICE.” 
The Hit ef Many Seasons, 


THE SPHINX, 


Magnificent Production . 
- - of A Great Comic Opera 





25th Performance Thurs., June 20. 


Beautiful Souvenirs. Sphinx Statuettes. 


& Peereedsee? bebe ie 


A Magnificent Gold Watcl an enamelled 
Head of the GREAT SPHINX ase 
sented to the Lady bringing the | eatre party 


yn this Occasion 
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COOL, Cane Seat ¢ au 


BOSTON MUSIC 


Promenade 
Concerts 


Grand Orchestra of 50. 
SIG. A. DE NOVELLIS, 


HALL. 


MUSIC 
HALL. 


Conductor. 


i ; iol Tickets 
Every evening (excep: Sund es 


now on sale. 


SERCRURETRERS. — FEL Teer? 


wer’, 
-_ 


The~ 
Commonwealth 


Is for sale on every news 
stand in Boston and vicin 
ity, at § cents a copy: If 
you don’t see it, ask for it. 


It’s There. 
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FARMS 0 HOMES, 


FOR SALE BY 


CHAPIN’S 
‘Farm Agency 


Herald Building, Boston, 
» One Fucutd 


pyrchaser Gets the Benefit of all 





Crops now Growing. 
M n Union Station, 1 mile 
tre of town, near schools 
utbly divided, with wood for 
ws and pair horses; large 
no rocks; a-story house 


good repair, just painted; 
r 230 fowl; price $3800, 
N'S FARM AGENCY Herala 


; 


summer Home at Deer Isle, Me., 
for $450. 


f mackerel within 20 rods 
x25 with piazza surround- 
: 1 the shore of Penobscot 
unding; about an acre of land, 
The cottage is new, nicely painted 
us place for your family to 
nly $450. CHAPIN’S FARM 
Building, Boston. 


Poultry Place at Sharon Heights. 


bargain for man of limited means ; t mile to 
» schools, etc., ¢ minutes walk to beautiful lake ; 
garden land, fruit for home use; 10 room cottage, 
vad hennery; price only $700; buildings are 

for S900; plenty of work can be had in the 
" CHAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, 
Building, Boston 


Magnificent Country Seat — Cost 
$25,000. 


$000, though it remains prac- 
he day it was finished; gentle- 
year or summer residence. 
se, slated, 17 rooms,2 baths, 
and all such arrangements ; 
ery modern improvement, such as hot 
belis and speaking tubes, 
iDrary, PlARZAS, CtC,, CtC., 


te vi ty 


Mg | wa 


water 


abinet wash stands, marble bowls, range and 
ay and dormer windows, inside blinds, French 
air glass; acomplete prize. The grounds consist of 
sactes with pond and island; fruit for home use ; 


ear Conn. rive Complete set of weg at office. 
iAPIN’S FARM AGENCY, Herald Building, 


& 


Suburban Estate, Possessing Rare 


Beauty and Excellence. 


Mansard root house, slated, g rooms, large halls; hot 

id water, steam heat, hot air, open fire places; 
sand tile grates; finely papered, frescoed 

ngs; plazza and portico ; everything that could be 
desired in a house, including superior domestic and 
caunary arrangements ; large siate-roof stable with 
@%, water, etc., carriage house, harness room and all 
be appotutments of a well-planned gentleman’s place 
uding cottage of 6 rooms, for man, or can be rented 
very profitably ; 3-4 acre land, fine garden and hand- 
some lawn, abundance fruit, elegant shade trees, pro- 
oof shrubs and vines ; 6 ft. granite bank wall; 3 
tes to steam and electric cars, 12 miles to Boston. 
Price $yoo0, $1000 cash; free from incumbrance. Land 
wene is worth nearly the price asked for the whole. 
CHAPIN’S FARM ACENCY, Herald Building, 
Deston. See photo. at office 


New and Beautiful Home -on the 
Banks of Ware River. 
dsome architecture high, sightly and very health- 


tes walk to depot, schools, 
stoff.;; 11 acres, fine garden, 
d 


mante 












arming gr 


2-story house, 12 rooms, broa 

auas, bay 8, observatory, rich open fire 

places; clega apered, painted and blinded; piped 

earn n most thorough manner for private 

, e, but unforseen family changes compel im- 

~sclate Sai¢; severai fine henneries; sacrifice price 

joo. CHAPIN'S FARM AGENCY, Herald 
Swiding, Bostor 


Over 2000 


Feet Water Front. 


- y seat and farm, 30 miles to Boston, 10 
minutes’ walk station ; boating, fishing, shooting, 


vathing, right a loor; 68 acres, 25 in cultivation, 
“. Wood | nearly roo fruit trees, Y-acre strawberries; 
Mey house, 11 rooms, completely furnished, ready 
“+ occupancy, ir g parlor, sitting roum, dining 
a be » sors en furniture, range, stoves, 


£ achine, crockery, and eve 


Mplete 


thing 
farm and garden tools, vehicles, 
rnesses, ladders, carpenter’s tools, 
numerous to mention; barn, 
\ tifully situated on main street, 
‘ actor ; only ie $000 cash; 
FARM AG at sight. CHAPIN’S NEW ENG. 
x sENCY, Herald Building, 1 flight. 


New and Beautiful Home in 
Lexington. 

house, 10 rooms, laundry, 
modern conveniences; fin- 
nutes walk to station ; sur- 
ys andsome shade trees; price, 
© acr rcr lot, $4,000. CHAP- 
‘CY, Herald Building, Boston, 


Cheap Little Home in Malden. 


& Salem Stre 


and art 


estate 


z 


4 


Minutes to exc, Nmutes walk to public library, 
wally papesed room cottage, bay window, 
bet nd pees’ erything in good repair; 2266 

det $800 cash. Electrics pass 


tidy. Beast *t |N'S FARM AGENCY, Herald 


Fine Estate in Reading. 
Right in to 
oe i town, on one of the dest streets, 4 minutes 
; uly one acre of id ; 2-story 
“ aud airy rooms, piazza, bay win- 
“tc., nicely adapted to two fami- 
e, Carriage house, sheds, etc., 
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P Modern Ideas of Healthful Dress 
are Perfected in this Waist. 


SENSE Waists. 
or forms. Lon 
Graceful, Durable, Beautiful. 


L LEADING RETAILERS. 
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CHILDREN”. 

. 25 cts. to 75 cts. * 
MISSES’ = t 

$0 cents to $1.oc. , 

g . LADIES 

BARN $1.00 to g2.0. § 
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or short waist; 


full or 
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Thomas Jefferson—* Look heah, 
I understan’ dat you tuk advantage 
ob my absence from town an’ 
called on Miss Matilda Snowball 
last night, sah.” George Washing- 
ton Smith (doggedly )—“Yo’ is mis- 
taken, sah. I done call en her sis- 
tah.” Thomas’ Jefferson—* Well, 
sah, dat makes no difference. Yo’ 
keep away. I’se got“my eye on bof 
ob dem gals.”"— Brooklyn Life. 

A propos of the recommendation 
in the last Harvard Catalogue, “ that 
a considerable amount of English 
poetry be committed to memory,” 
one of her alumni has offered to 
Chauncy Hall School, of which he 
was a pupil, prizes for memorizing 
Shakespeare. The highest prize is a 
full set of Rolfe’s edition of Shake 
speare (thirty-seven volumes), for not 
less than one thousand lines. The 
lower prizes range from one to twelve 
volumes each. The plan is to be 
tried for one year, and if successful, 
may be continued, and may possibly 
be extended to other schools. 

“Where shall we spend our sum- 
mer ?”’ 


SEAVEY 


34 CONCORD SQUARE. 


(Formerly Pierce Building, Copley Sq.) 


ARTISTIC ~ 


Unconventional 


3 DRESS. 


Finest European Importations, exquisia- 
in coloring and texture, for Street and Evening Cos 
tumes, House and Party Dresses. _ : 

Brown’s Silk Homespun, in stylish shades 
makes very Exclusive and Inexpensive Gowns. 
Have you seen it? At Mrs. Seavey’s only 

Tasteful Millinery in completion of costumes 
when desired. 

Ladies’ Own Materials made up at Reason 
ble Prices. 


THE 
HOME 
DEPARTMENT . . 


Aims to present in a practical way 
new ideas on home furnishings, more 
healthful foods and their preparation, 
more perfect sanitation, etc., etc., all 


in the line of MORE 
RATIONAL 


LIVING. _ 


























L. B. FLETCHER & C0. 


Always on hand a complete line of 











NECKWEAR, 
CLOVES, 
UNDERWEAR,- 
HOSIERY, etc. 


Mackintoshes. 


Custom Sbirts to Measure. 


L. E Fletcher & C6. 


158 Boylston Street, 


opp. the Common. 


BD DD DHS 
YOU HAVE SEEN Vv 
y 
Vv 


DOZZONI'SY 
POWDER ¥ 


you ever tried it?t— ef: 


ef 


LLCS 





not know what an IDEAL CO 
PLEXION POWDER IS. 


POZZONI’S 


PA besides being an acknowledged 
IN beautifier, has many refreshing uses. 
It prevents chafing, sun-burn, wind- 
tan, lessens perspiration, etc.; in 

fact it is a most delicate and desira- 


A ble protection to the face during hot 
weather. 
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It is sold everywhere. 


EDD DD GED CH 
; READER AT HOME. 


If any gentleman or lady needs an 
accomplished reader or amanuensis 
for a few hours every day,,I can re- 
commend one. 


Epwarp E. Hace. 
i 


Yr 





- FREE! 


This remarkable stat- 
ment, to which we di- 
rect special attention, 
is from ‘ Rag 
armer: age is 63 
I cuerend. intensely 
from Catarh to ¥ 
Had intense h he 
took cold easily, ad 
continual roaring an 
singing in my ears. M 
hearing to fail 
and for three years | 
was. almost entirely 
deaf, and I continually 
grew worse. Every- 

In despair | had com- 


thing | had tried, failed, 
menced to use the Aerial Medication in 1888, and 
the effect of the first application was simply won- 


derful. In less than five minutes my hearing was 
fully restored, and has been perfect ever since, and 
ina few months was entirely cured of Catarrh, ELI 
BROWN, Jacksboro, Tenn. rhe 
Medicines for 3 Months’ Treatment Free. 
To introduce this treatment and prove beyond 
doubt that it is a positive cure for Beainess, Cat- 
arrh, Throat and Lung Diseases, I will send suffic- 
ient medicines for three months’ treatment free 
Address, J. H. Moore, M.D., Cincinnati, 0. 


A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever. 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or 
Magical Beautifier, 


URIFIES a» well as Reautities the 


In. Noother cosmetic wi 






Removes Tan, 
Pimples, Freckles 
Moth-Pate nee 


virtues it has stood 
the test of 43 
ponent no other 
has, and is so 
harmless we taste 
itto be sure it is 
properly made, 
Accept no coun 
terfeit of similar 
The distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said te a 





name. 
lady of the Aautton (a patient)’ As you ladies will 
use them, 1 recommend ‘ Gouraud’s Cream’ as the 


least harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months, using it every day. Also 
Poudre Subtile removes superfluous hair without in- 


jury to the skia. 
‘RED T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
St., N.Y. 

For sale by all Druggiets and Fancy Goods Dealers 
throughout the U. S., Canadas and Europe, 

Also found in N. Y. City at R. H. Macy's, Stern's, 
Ebnch’s Ridley’s and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 

Beware of Base imitations, > Sipe Reward tor 

arrest and proof of any one selling the same, 


Inperishable Tooth Brust, 


Manufactured in England for my trade. 
EVERY BRUSH WARRANTED 
BRISTLES NOT TO COME OUT. 


DUDLEY, DRUGGIST, 


Park Square, Boston. 


Use Dudley’s Myrrh Bark and Borax Tooth 
Powder, hardens the guims and and sweetens the 
breath. 


ANTED. An opportunity to tutor. some 
young lad of Boston or vicinity, in the 
branches of primary, intermediate or preparatory 
studies. An oppottunfty to live in family pre- 
ferred, in which case no remuneration further 
than board and lodgings desired. Adderss W. E. 
C. Leonard, Boston University. 


MADISON 
AVENUE 
HOTEL 


[Madison five. & S8th St. 
NEW YORK. 


» Se Beet dae 


AMERICAN PLAN. 
FIREPROOF and FIRST-CLASS 
IN EVERY PARTICULAR. 

Two blocks from the Third and 
Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad. 

The Madison and Fourth Avenue 
and Belt Line Cars pass the door. 


Per Day 





H. M. CLARK, Proprietor. | 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 
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DRESS 
Healthful, Artistic 


we eAND 

+ ‘“ ; € ly a 
Fashionable, 

COMMENCEMENT GOWNS, 
YACHTING 


HOUGHTON & DUTTON. 





Desirable 
Laces. 


Very Large 
Mark Down 


Without Regard to Cost. 


6C. 


LOT No. 3. 








Bit YC] | ITS. 
BATHING SI 
OR SUMMER WAISTS, 


SUITS, 


IbC. 





LOT NO. 2. 





PITTOCK’S ~—we 
Dressmaking Parlors, 
| BEACON ST. 
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Tremont and Beacon Sts., 


MAIL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


Boston. 
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